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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate haye pierced so deep. 
Milton. 


It was the evening of the day upon which Ther- 
well had visited Tressilian Hall and encountered 
such complete discomfiture at the hands of its young 
master. The twilight shadows were gathering 
around Edencourt, enveloping the mansion, park, and 
pleasure-grounds in a soft, delicious haze that was 
iuexpressibly delightful after the broad sunshine of 
the day. 

It was Ilde Dare’s favourite hour, and the young 
girl was walking slowly, up and down the garden 
paths, between rows of blossoming spring flowers 
which seemed to yield their sweetest breaths to the 
declining day. Her delicate figure robed in the softest 
Sray, relieved only by a fleecy scarlét shawl, seemed 
.ppropriate to the hour and the scene. Her pure, 
thoughtful face, surrounded by a wealth of glossy- 
brown curls, looked almost as if chiselled in marble, 

ad her manner was unusually quiet and self-ab- 
absorbed. 

Around her was spread a lovely scene, fit for the 
Launt ofa Peri. In the centre of the garden, from 
which all the walks radiated like the points of a 
S\ar, Was an exquisite marble fountain. ‘The central 
url Was supported by delicately sculptured figures 
“hich bore their burden with a grace seldom com- 
vassed in marble. Over the urn, poised each by one 
par foot upon the brim, stood in graceful attitudes 
2 band of water-nymphs, who in playful mood were 
hinging water at each other. ‘The crystal drops 
Cashed over the flowing hair of each marble maiden 
ud then fell with musical murmurs into the 
lasin. Vines trailed along the brim of the urn, en- 
tvugling the gleaming feet of the nymphs, and 
Crooped in loose festoons over the outer edge of the 
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basin, affording a lovely blossoming frame to the | 


fountain. 

But the future proprietress of these beauties did 
not bestow one wandering glance upon the fountain, 
nor the flowers, nor the rows of tropical trees planted 
in boxes which lined the walks, nor upon the many 
evidences of taste and wealth that crowded the 
garden. 

With a quiet step she walked along, her gray 
silken robe trailing over the gravelled paths and her 
shawl gathered tightly over her breast. She was 
thinking of what Mrs. Amry had promised her, and 
was building hopes upon it. She was thinking too 
of her father, and planning, as she had done con- 
tinually of late, how to avert from him the conse- 
quences of his own fatal weakness and indecision. 

Wrapped in reflection she was not conscious of the 
approach of an intruder until she heard her name 
pronounced and beheld Therwell by her side. 

“A pleasant evening, Miss Ilde,” he said, in a 
pleasant voice, his face without a sign of the anger 
that had disfigured it some hours earlier. ‘I hope 
you do not find yourself greatly fatigued after your 
long ride to Oakshaw ?” 

“Thank you, no,” replied the maiden, her accents 
expressive of haughtiness, as she essayed to pass 
him. 

He laid his hand lightly on her arm. 

“Do not leave me yet,” he said, smoothly, yet in 
a voice that conveyed a command. “I have some- 
thing to say to you. Please take my arm.” 

“] will hear what you have to say,” she answered, 
“but L prefer to walk alone.” 

He detected her dislike and defiance in her tones, 
and did not press the point. His mouth curved it- 
self into an extremely disagreeable smile, as if he 
were promising himself ample revenge in the future 
for her present scorn. 

“Very well, Miss Ilde,” he declared, timing his 
steps to hers and keeping at her side. “ Have your 
own way now, for your days of maiden freedom are 
numbered. When I first came here I said you 
should have a month in which to prepare for our 
wedding. So far as I can learn you have not com- 





menced the slightest preparation. I have heard of no 
visits or orders to town milliners; I have seen no 
bustle such as usually precedes the marriage of a 
great heiress; no noble friends have called to con- 
gratulate you upon your engagement or to pay their 
respects to the bridegroom-elect. In short, Miss 
Ilde, your conduct throughout seems that of one 
who either has no faith in the projected mar- 
riage, or who occupies her time in scheming to pre- 
vent it.” 

“Your random guesses have hit the truth, Mr. 
Therwell,” said the maiden, coldly. 

He did not appear to notice her remark. But his 
tones had a character of bitterness and anger in 
them, as he said: 

“Then I have something else to complain of. You 
are my betrothed wife, and I do not choose that you 
should take midnight rides with young gentlemen. 
I daresay your expedition had the approval of your 
father. I know you were attended by Miss Arsdale 
and your old groom, still [ do not choose that my 
future wife should take journeys unattended by me. 
Do you not know that your conduct has been such as 
to encourage Lord ‘Tressilian to love you? His 
lordship actually hopes to make you his wife.” 

“ And I hope to become so!” responded Ide, in a 
low, clear tone, while even in the twilight it might 
have been seen that the hue of her cheeks rivalled 
the vivid scarlet of her shawl. 

“ You do?” ejaculated Therwell. “‘ Thea you really 
intend to defyme? Youintend to sacrifice your father 
to the fancy of a moment? You will coolly witness 
his ascent to the scaffold-—” 

“Hold!” cried Ilde, in a spirited, commanding 
manner. “Do not dare to speak to me in that way 
of my honoured father! Have you for one. instant 
believed that I could sit down supinely, without a 
struggle against the revolting destiny you would 
force upon me? Have you imagined that I would yield 
to this horrible fate without first having tried every 
means of escape? You have strangely misunder- 
stood me.” 

“No, not so,” said Therwell, quictly. “I knew 
you had more spirit than your father, and therefore 
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was prepared for your visit toOakshaw. My house- 
keeper there had orders to be on the look-out for 
you, and tosend at once for me instead of the police. 
But having sought in vain for the written compact, 
you must now resign yourself to your fate.” 

Ilde’s silence answered better than words could 
have doue. 


“Still obstinate, I see,” said Therwell. “You 
would strnggle longer, aud so tighten your bonds. 
Do you think it well to excite your father with false 


hopes ?” 

“Is he not dying before my eyes?” cried Ide, 

assionately, stopping and facing her persecutor. 
“Does he not fade perceptibly every day under the 
excitement and anguish he suffers? So long as an 
instant of freedom remains to me I will strive to 
avert from him the crowning horror of his sad life. 
He will die if I marry you. He will die if I refuse. 
Heaven help hin—my poor father!” 

The last words were uttered with a wildness 
that might have touched a heart of stone. But 
Therwell smiled, and said, coolly : 

“Better a quiet death without ignominy than to 
perish, covered with shame, and by violence! You 
suffer too, I see, my dear Ilde. Your hopes daily 
conflict with your fears, and you will soon be ex- 
hausted. In mercy to you and to your father, I 
have decided to hasten our marriage. The festivi- 
ties I have desired can take place after the wed- 
ding, which shall be quite private, since you seem 
to desire it so. I love you, Ilde Dare, in my way, 
quite a§ well as Lord Tressilian does in his. 1 appre- 
ciate your beauty, your spirit, your wealth, your 
social position. 1 admire your grace, the colour 
ia your cheeks, the sweetness of your manner. Iam 
in epicure, and do not wish the bloom brushed 
off my peach, I mean by that, that I do not 
choose to défer our marriage until grief and despair 
have robbed you of your quick, light step, your 
-pirited manner, your soft blushes, and your health. 
‘therefore | have determined to shorten the term of 
our engagement to one single week from to-day.” 

“A single week!” responded Ide. 

“ Exactly that period,” was the answer, in a tone 
of affected lightness. “And J have to request that 
you will not again see Lord Tressilien. I sent him 
a note an hour ago stating that our marriage was fo 

v hastened, and requesting him not to see you again. 
So that tie is loosened already.” 

The young girl put out her hands blindly for sup- 
port, and caught at the vine-edged basin of the foun- 
tain. Her face grew as white as those of the mar- 
ble nymphs, and her eyes shone with a wild light 
that was visible even in the deepening twilight. 

“Only a week!” she said, her thoughts at one 
blow taking in all that she had to do if she hoped 
to prevent the marriage. 

What could she do in seven days? Could she 
discover the missing witness, Shawcross? Could 
she find Therweil’s sister,and get from her the 
hidden compact? Could Mrs. Amry bring her wea- 
pons to bear within that brief space of time? 

“Tf not,” thought the young girl, a startling idea 
taking possession of her strong, ardent soul, and a 
lofty courage animating her whole being, “if not, I 
will defy him to do his worst. I will support and 
uphold my father, Therwell shall bring his wit- 
nesses against us—and may heaven defend the right.” 

This resolve imparted a quict, calm dignity to her 
manner that astonished Therwell. She looked at 
him with the wildness gone from her eyes, and he 
found himself unable to read her thoughts. 

“You still grant me a week,” she, said, calmly. 
“For a week then I am free, and shall allow no 
dictation as to my pursuits. I shall see Lord Tres- 
silian if I choose, or any other friends who may take 
an interest in me.” 

“ Would it not be well to conciliate instead of an- 
gering me?” inquired Therwell, annoyed at her 
words. “You do not, perhaps, realize how com- 
pl you will be in my power after the marriage 
vows ure uttered.” 

“ Coward !” cried the young girl, scornfully. “ You 
do well to show me still more your real character 
now. Permit me to end the interview.” 

With a stately motion of her head, she gathered 
her shawl closer and swept past him, taking her way 
towards the mansion. 

He looked after her, half angrily, half proudly. 

“It will be pleasant to tame the proud little crea- 
ture,” he muttered, stroking his chin. “ What de- 
light I shall have in breaking her in. The time 
shall come when she will be a meek, obedient wife, 
with no thoughts or aspirations beyond pleasing me, 
and no fears beyond offending me. By Jove, I am 
impatient to begin my task of taming her.” 

He leaned against the basin of the fountain, and 
indulged in pleasant musings. 

By this time heavier and deeper shadows had 
nestled down upon the scene, and the glorious 
galaxy of stars were shining in dim and mellow 








radiance, giving a weird aspect to the lovely garden, 
with its trees, shrubs and flowers. 

Therwell was silent and abstracted; buried in 
thought. He did not see a figure that raised itself 
noiselessly from the shadow of some bushes near at 
hand, and paused a moment, before attempting to steal 
away as silently as it had come. 

It was the figure of Mrs. Amry. 

She had followed Ilde to the garden, intending to 
speak with her, but, observing Therwell’s approach, 
had quietly ensconced herself beneath a clump of 
bushes, and awaited his departure. Thus she had, 
unavoidably, listened to the whole of the conversa- 
tion, and had become aware of the change in Flor’s 
prospects. 

She was anxious to follow and comfort her, and 
believed that she could vanish unseen under the 
cover of the shade and the night. 

She paused only long enough to note the position 
of Therwell and then glided away. She had taken 
however but two or three steps when she inad- 
vertently trod upon a dry twig, which snapped under 
her foot, and she stopped abruptly, apprehensive of 
discovery. 

Her fears were well founded. 

That slight, crackling sound in the stillness of the 
early night aroused Therwell from his reverie. He 
started, looking around him nervously, as if fearing 
to see again the supposed apparition that had re- 
cently appeared to him, and then his keen glances 
rested upon the dark outline of that crouching 
figure. 

With a quick, tiger-like bound he leaped towards 
her. 

The woman sprang up and attempted to flee, as she 
saw his approach, but she had not taken half a 
dozen steps when his hand came heavily down upon 
her shoulder, and she found herself a prisoner. 

“ 4 listener?” he exclaimed, dragging her towards 
the fountain, and pausing in the lightest spot. “ Let 
me see your facc.” 

The woman hesitated, then shook off his detaining 
grasp, and pushed away the close hood that econ- 
cealed her features. 

At sight of them he shrank back with a cry of 
terror. 

“No, Iam no ghost, Vincent Therwell,” she said, 
as his wild, incredulous gaze expressed his fear that 
he was beholding an apparition. “I am alive.” 

“ Alive,” he said, in a shuddering tone. “Alive.” 

“Yes, Vincent Therwell. Is it so hard to be- 
lieve 2?” 

“‘ But—but I heard you were dead.” 

“There was such a report. I circulated it. I 
wished you and all who had once known me to be- 
lieve me dead.” 

Therwell continued to gaze upon the woman's 
worn features with sickening terror. His rotund 
figure seemed to shrink within itself. His round 
face seemed to gather itself up into a thousand 
wrinkles. His heavy, thick lips trembled, and he 
seemed suddenly afflicted as if with an ague. 

Whoever and whatever the strange seamstress 
was, she had a remarkable influence over the wicked 
schemer before her. 

As she remarked the effect of her presence, Mrs. 
Amry drew up her tall figure, her face grew stern, 
and she seemed to assume the character of a 
Nemesis. 

“I am alive, Vincent ‘Therwell, and here,” she 
exclaimed, in solemn tones that made him shudder. 
“ For years | have followed your steps without find- 
ing you. I have traversed this kingdom on foot and 
alone, in sunshine and in rain, in cold and in heat, 
and the one thing that has kept me alive has beer 
the hope of finding you. And at last I have over- 
taken you.” 

The last words were spoken exultantly, and as he 
heard them Therwell bent his head upon his hands, 
in an attitude of despair. 

“You have not- asked why I am here,” said the 
woman, after a brief silence. 

“T know already,” was the husky response. “ You 
can have but one errand.” 

“Ts there any good in your heart, Vincent Ther- 
well?” asked Mrs. Amry. ‘“ You seem overcome by 
the sight of me. Does my face recall happier days, 
when you were young and unstained by crime? 
Does it awaken within you a single regret. for your 
career of guilt ?” 

She knew in her heart that it did not. But she 
scarcely comprehended the manner and attitude of 
Therwell, and therefore endeavoured to place the 
most charitable construction upon it. 

“T suppose,” said Therwell, irrelevantly “that 
you have brought officers with you—that they are 
even now in this very garden?” 

“ No, I am alone.” 

This was an unfortunate admission. 

Therwell raised his head with something of his 
former spirit, the livid hue of his face gave place 


’ 





toa natural redness, and hesrecovered at once hig 
former coolness and seH-possession. 

“No one knows’yeu are-here?” he asked. “ You 
have told no one my story?” 

“No. one.” 

How Therwell’s eyes gleamed then. 

“T have told no one as yet,” said Mrs. Amry, fee]- 
ing uneasy by the change in his manner. “J 
know of your doings here, Vincent Therwel]l. | 
know how you have schemed to obtain the hand of 
Miss Dare and with it her fortune and a social posi- 
tion. I know too how you are oppressing her poor 
invalid father, who never harmed yeu!” 

“You do?” 

“Yes, and though for years I have thought of nothing 
but avenging upon you my own bitter wrongs, | am 
willing to consider mercy now if you will but be just. 
Miss Dare was kind to me the other day and fed and 
sheltered me, and I would recompense her for it a 
thousand-fold. She is a poor, motherless young girl, 
and I, whom you have made childless, worse than 
childless, feel my heart yearn in pity towards her. Vin- 
cent Therwell, if you will release Sir Allyn Dare and 
his hter and go away, leaving them to them- 
selves, I will promise to forego my revenge and leave 
you im peace!” 

The strange seamstress spoke as if she believed he 
would gladly accept the terms she offered. 

“You are mild in your demands,” he replied, with 
asneer. “But suppose I refuse ?” 

“Refuse at your peril !” was her stern and quick 
response. “So surely as you refuse to release these 
innocent people from the bonds you have placed 
upon them, so surely will I denounce you for what 
you are! -I will even bring the officers of justice to 
this house to-night——” 

Therwell interrupted her by a@ ery of rage and 
fear. 

His hand disappeared within the breast of his 
coat, and when he withdrew it he held within his 
something that glittered in the starlight. 

“You should have known me better than to 
threaten me,” he said, in a hissing tone. “ You will 
not betray me. Swear to me that you will not!” 

It was a face glowing with murderoys intent 
that he turned towards her. His eyes had the fero- 
cious gleam of a wolf’s and his mouth had an expres- 
sion that struck the woman with instant compre- 
hension of her peril. 

Suddenly she turned to flee. 

He was teady for the movement. With a single 
leap, he gained her side, clutched at her throat to 
prevent her screaming for assistance, and demanded 
her oath of secrecy. 

Though her tongue was motionless, her eyes ex- 
pressed her refusal. 

“Then your blood be upon your head!” he said. 

There was a flash of steel inthe dim light, a hollow 
moan, the sound of a heavy falling body, and then, 
pale and scared, Therwell rushed from the gardens, 
feeling the brand of Cain upon his soul. 

The star-light shone down upon a prostrate 
figure in the shadow of the fountain ; upon a fave 
ghastly in its pallor ; upon eyes that stared upwar’s 
vacantly, and upomg bosom in which the heart bea: 
faintly—but still beat! 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The ills of love, not those of fate, I fear; 
These I can brave, but those I cannot bear. 
Dryden. 

Tus remainder of her first day of captivity passed 
without any farther event to Lady Chellis. She was 
served with anothersupply of bread and water, which, 
like the former, she sent away untouched. The ex- 
governess did not exchange a word with her upon the 
occasion of her second visit, and withdrew es quickly 
as possible, leaving the young bride to the pleasanter 
society of her own thoughts, and to the companionship 
of the waves, which beat and chafed restlessly against 
the beach without. Having relinquished a!) hope 
of speedy escape or liberation, it only remained for 
the captive to school her heart to patience and resig- 
nation, qualities with which she had become familiar 
during her long years of imprisonment at the hands 
of her relative. She had much tocheer her now that 
she had not had then. ‘There were hopes and 
dreams, innocent, girlish fancies now brobding in her 
heart to which until recentlyshe had been a stranger. 
Once her life had been devoid of links to the outer 
world ; now she thought of the one with whom 
she was connected by the nearest and tenderest of 
all ties, and lived oVer again the strange scenes of 
their marriage and his unexpected confession of love 
at their last interview. : 
Dreaming of him slie forgot the lapse of the 
hours. She watched the flush of the sunset on the 
white-crested waves, heard without listening the 
mournful cries of the sea-birds, and did not leave her 





window even when the cold gray twilight wrapped 
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sea and land within its misty folds. She sat there 
gazing into the sombre and deepening darkness, with 
a thoughtful look in her dark eyes—a look that saw 
not the heavy night-shadows, but instead a sunny, 
happy home at Monrepos, a home brightened with 
love and tenderness, a home shared with Sir Hugh! 

She had nearly forgotten already that her ideal 
had beena Bayard. The warm, human love prof- 
ferred her by her husband had almost become 
dearer in her eyes than all the perfections of the 
stately old heroes of whom she had ever heard. 

And thus, thinking and dreaming, she did not notice 
how the night was deepening around her, until an in- 
voluntary shivering aroused her from her abstraction. 
No lights had been brought to her, and the room had 
become quite chilly, a cold wind sweeping in from 
the sea, and entering the crevices of the windows. 

Cold, hungry and weary from the effects of the 
drug, under the influence of which she had been 
brought to her present abiding place, she disrobed 
herself in the darkness, and crept into her neat little 
bed. As if to compensate her in part.for her sorrows, 
kind nature touched her eyelids with soft aad gentle 
fingers, and speedily soothed-her into sweet slumbers, 
which were beautified by visions of Sir Hugh, who 
seemed to plead anew for a love which was not this 
time denied. 

In the morning she arose, refreshed and strength- 
ened, and arranged her toilet with careful hands. The 
day was chilly, and without a dreary rain was falling, 
its drops pattering restlessly against the windows, 
making the most mournful of music. Above this 
minor moan of the rain was the bitter wail of the 
angry sea as it dashed upon the beach and then re- 
treated, seeming like a wild beast chafing in its cage. 
Lady Chellis’s evening attire was insufficient, and 
she sought additional warmth in her thick cloak, and 
nestled in the depths of her easy-chair. 

At an early hour her frugal meal was brought, 
and, 2s soon as Mrs. Barrat had retired, she ate her 
allowance of bread, and then endeavoured to obtain 
refuge from her physical discomforts in day-dreams. 

This day was @ type of the two that followed. A 
dreary, drizzling, steady.rain made the scene without 
painful to look upon, and the prison chamber was 
gloomy, cold, and unpleasant. ‘he conspirators con- 
gratulated themselves that nature had assisted their 
schemes by making the house by the sea intolerable 
to their captive, and continually anticipated the an- 
nouncement of ker submission to their demands. 

But no such announcement was made. 

Calm and resolute, Lady Chellis kept firm to her 
resolve not to yield. She walked backwards and for- 
wards for hours together for warmth and exercise ; 
she read the few books at her command; she be- 
guiled her solitude with songs and ballads, which 
she sang softly and dreamily to herself; she ate 
the meagre allowance of bread afforded her; and 
never once complained, or showed signs of relenting 
in her resolve. 

The fourth day of her captivity dawned clear and 
bright. The sunlight poured into the room in golden 
waves, transfiguring the crimson carpet and the pic- 
tures on the walls, A genial warmth pervaded every 
nook of the now pleasant room, and the captive found 
herself sufliciently warm without the protection of 
her cloak. 

Throwing it aside, she seated herself by her win- 
dow and looked out on the tranquil, smiling sea. 
The sunshine bathed her lace-coyered shoulders 
in a pleasant glow, and shone amidst her dark 
hair, nestling here and there in slender pencil-like 
rays, or in broad beams that turned to gold the 
tresses they touched. She was looking pale, as 
might have been expected, and her eyes had a sad 
and weary expression ag she gazed longingly out 
upon the beach.. 

“If I were only free!” she murmured, her hand 
fluttering like a bird aver the important paper she 
carried in her bosom. “Every moment I spend here 
may be a century of grief to Tide Dare. Shall I 
Yield for her sake ?” 

She could not immediai¢ly answer the question. 

Continuing to look out, ske soon observed two 
figures sauntering carelessly along the sands of the 
beach, apparently absorbed in conversation and in 
the enjoyment of the agreeable change in the 
weather, 

7 Sho speedily recognized them as Mr. Wilmer and 
Mrs. Barrat. 

‘They paced slowly over the shingle until they had 
gained a considerable distance from the dwelling, 
and they then disappeared from her view around a 
Projecting and rocky point. 

‘If I could escape now !” breathed the captive. 

The aspiration had been scarcely uttered when a 
key grated in her lock, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Garson entered, bearing a tray. She still wore her 
print sun-bonnet, but it was pushed away from her 
hard-featured face, and her eyes were full and keen 
in their glances. 





Ske came in abruptly, placed the tray upon the 
table, and stood with her back against the door con- 
templating the captive. 

“So you are crazy, are you?” she asked, brusquely. 

Lady Chellis looked up with astonishment, scarcely 
knowing how to reply to this singular address. « 

“Do I look crazy?” she asked, quietly, after 
thinking a moment. 

“Well, yes, I think you do, if you wish me to be 
frank,” replied Mrs. Garson, surveying Lady Chellis 
critically. “I own I had some doubts, but they are 
gone now. No sane person would wear a dress like 
that at this season of the year. Low neck and short 
sleeves! of course you are not in your right mind!” 

“But I am in evening dress,” said her ladyship. 
“T was stolen from my home at night!” 

“TI did not come here to argue, Miss Wilmer. I 
haven't time to discuss the subject with you at pre- 
sent. Your uncle and Mrs. Barrat have gone out to 
walk for an hour or so, and I’ve brought you a little 
breakfast that may taste better than dry bread.” 

Lady Chellis did not even look at the tray. 

“T am sure you must have a kind heart,” she said, | 
earnestly, “or you wouldn’t have brought me food. 
{ am wickedly and unjustly imprisoned. I am no 
more insane than you are. Mr. Wilmer has brought 
me here to compel me to divide my fortune with 
him. For years he has oppressed and imprisoned 
me, expecting to inherit my property. Assist me to 
my freedom, Mrs. Garson, and I will bless you as 
my greatest friend and benefactor!” 

The woman shook her head slowly. 

“Impossible !” she said, briefty. 

“Do not say so. If you dread Mr. Wilmer’s ven- 
geance, I will protect you when once Lam free. If 
you desire money, I will pay you more than Mr. 
Wilmer has agreed to do. I will double all that he 
has offered!” 

Mrs. Garson’s eyes sparkled greedily, but she still 
replied in the negative. 

“You shall name your own reward then !” declared 
Adah, eagerly, coming forward. “ These diamonds 
I wear shall be yours as soon.as you shall have con- 
ducted me outside your house.” 

The woman looked at the 
covetously and answered : 

“T can’t do what you wish, miss, It’s no use 
asking. In the first place your guardian has aright 
to control you im 

“But lam my own mistress,” interrupted Lady 
Chellis. “lam of age and married,’—and she dis- 
played her fourth finger with its slender golden cir- 
clet—“ see, there is my wedding-ring.” 

“T don’t doubt your word, miss, or madam,” was 
the response. ‘“'Phough, if you are married, I can’t 
see how Mr. Wilmer found the opportunity to steal 
you from your husband. I can’t help you to escape. 
Mr. Wilmer holds me responsible for your safety in his 
absence. Besides, even if I were to let you go, he has 
horses here and would overtake you before you had 
gone a mile. I have a brother”—and the woman’s 
tones grew proud—“ who is going to make a grand 
marriage soon. He would never forgive me if I 
should do anything to bring his name or mine into 
notoriety now. No, no, madam, I can’t interfere in 
Mr. Wilmer’s affairs. He pays me well and I take 
no risks. Plead to him instead of to me.” 

Her face grew harder as she concluded, and Adah 
knew that she might as well plead to a stone image 
as to this selfish, marble-hearted recluse, 

“You had better eat what 1 have brought,” said 
Mrs. Garson, beholding her despair unmoyed, “ You 
look pale and faint.” 

Lady Chellis shook her head. In her disappoint- 
ment at making no impression upon Mrs. Garson 
she was no longer conscious of the pangs of hunger. ' 
Indeed, all thoughts of foed inspired her with loath- 
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She endeavoured again to sofien the woman’s 
heart by pleading, with some wild hope of finding a, 
vulnerable point in it, butin vain. Then she appealed 
to her cupidity, offering her immense rewards, but 
Mrs. Garson was either incredulous of her ability to 
pay them, or doubtful of her sanity or good faith. 

“Do you know that you are making yourself liable: 
to punishment at the hands of the law by conspiring, 
with Mr. Wilmer and Mrs. Barrat against my liberty ?” 
demanded the prisoner, at last urged to threatening. 

“Tam not afraid,” wasthe cool response. “J am 
no doctor to judge of your sanity. I simply furnish 
board for your friends, and no one.can find fault with 
me for that, Since you won’t have your breakfast I 
will take it away before your uncle returns, I can’t 
stop longer, for I’ve got to catch my fish for dinner.” 

Her curiosity to see the prisoner amply satisfied, 
Mrs. Garson took the tray and withdrew, locking 
the door behind her. She had not for an instant en- 
tertained the idea of assisting Lady Chellis to escape, 
knowing as she did that Mr. Wilmer had horses for 
pursuit, arid believing that she would eventually 


guardian of the captive. She knew that they were 
intending to be married as soon as Lady Chellis 
should have furnished them with the money they 
demanded, and in the event of the marriage taking 
place she might hope for a very handsome reward for 
her services. 

She returned to her kitchen, confirmed im her 
fidelity to her employer. 

Lady Chellis resumed her seat at the window 
in time to witness the return of her relative and the 
ex-governess. They came along slowly and entered 
the house, but Mr. Wilmer went out again alone a!- 
most immediately and sauntered in the direction op- 
posite to that he had recently taken. 

The captive idly turned her gaze seaward, There 
were several small fishing-vessels in the dim dis- 
tance, so far away that the white glimmer of their 
sails.could alone be seen. But, suddenly, her glance 
rested upon one much nearer, which was approach - 
ing the shore with its broad sail set to catch the 
breeze, and which tacked first in one direction, then 
in another, yet all the while coming nearer to th: 
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“The wind is driving out against it,” said the 
captive, half aloud, interested in the unusual inci- 
dent. “It would be a good wind to go out to seu 
im, but I can’t see how the boat can come in against 
it. 

She continued to watch the little eraft, her 
vague interest increasing. It came on slowly for 
awhile, now beating away as if intending to go out 
to sea again, and then standing in as well as the head 
wind would allow. 

At length it came to an anchor at a little distance 
from the shore, and the occupant of the boat appearevi 
to be engaged in fishing’ 

Lady Chellis watched him eagerly for some 
minutes. Once or twice he seemed to cast a carelos 
glance in the direction of the lone stone house, an: 
the captive became inspired with the idea of appeal 
ing to him for aid. 

But how was she to do it? 

A sercam for help would be wafted to him by th 
wind, but her enemies might also hear it. She 
racked her brain for some valuable suggestion, an 
at length one came to her. Acting upon it, sie 
sprang up with irrepressible eagerness, caught up 
the small iron poker that lay in front of the paper 
filled grate, and mounted a chair before the window. 

A hasty glance up the beach assured her that her 
unele was not within sight. 

The heavy wire netting, as hae been said, eoverc: 
only the lower half of the window. ‘The upper ba 
consisted of moderate-sized panes of glass quite vw 
covered. 

Into one of these panes Lady Chellis thrust the 
iron weapon, breaking the glass with a quick, lou 
crash. She waited a moment, but as the noise ap 
peared to have been unheard she proceeded to worl 
again, tying her handkerchief to the end of the 
poker, and waving it through the aperture like i 
signal of distress. 

For several moments her ingenious stratagem 
appeared to be without effect. The fisherman seemed 
to be busy with his lines and sail, and did not lo« 
shoreward. But at last he raised his eyes, noticed 
the waving signal, and stared at it for an instant. 
Then he turned away his head and resumed his 
work. 

He had seenit. That was enough ; and Lady Chellis, 
with a keen pang of disappointment at his apparent. 
apathy, withdrew her signal before it could be seen 
by her enemies, 

The boatman continued to ply his trade in full 
view of the captive, but he did not look in ber direc- 
tion.again. 

“Some stupid boor!” thought Lady Chellis, her 
eyes filling with tears. ‘He does, not understand 
my signal. If I could only speak to him and bribe 
him.” 

The opportunity seemed likely to be afforded her. 

For, while she continued to look, Mrs. Garson’s 
gaunt figure appeared on the beach, and her voice 
was heard calling to the fisherman. inquiring as to 
his luck. 

“Very good,” was the 
voice. 

“Can’t you come ashore?” called Mrs. Garson, 
her hand motioning the fisherman, by way of em 
phasis to her words. “I'll buy some fish of you, if 
you're not too dear.” 

The fisherman nodded comprehendingly, pulled 
up his anchor, and tacked for the shore. 

In a few minutes his little craft was drawn on to 
the beach, and he was engaged in displaying the 
fruits of his toil to Mrs. Garson. 

Lady Chellis regarded him intently. 

He -was scarcely to be considered a favourable 
specimen of his class. His attire was worn, ragged, 
and patched. He stooped censiderably, and his 
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whiskers of iron-gray hue. His hair was gray also, 
and fell around his red, hairy face and over his blue 
jacket like a thin fringe. ‘There were heavy wrin- 
kles‘across his fosshead and his hands were as brown 
as berries. 

As he had landed in front of Lady Chellis’s window 
the captive could hear distinctly every word that 
passed between him and Mrs. Garson. 

He lifted out a long string, of fine fish, which he 
displayed with. evident pride, and submitted to the 
inspection of the woman. 

“Yes, they are very good,” she said, “ and just 
caught. What do you charge for them?” 

“ Say thrippence each, mum,” said the fisherman, in 
a coarse, husky voice. “And cheap it is, mum, that 
you're getting them.” 

Mrs. Garson appeared to coincide in this opinion, 
but deemed it necessary to cheapen the bargain, 
and haggled over the price for some time, the fisher- 
man resisting her importunities obstinately and 
permitting his eyes to rove about freely, and even 
to settle for an instant upon the window behind 
which the captive stood. 

Whether he saw the slender, girlish figure, in its 
evening robes, and the proud, sweet face, framed in 
its mass of dark, sun-lit hair, and the small, jewelled 
hand lifted prayerfully, could not be detected from 
the expression of his face. He glanced quickly away 
again, and looked up the coast. 

The bargaining at length terminated, Mrs. Garson 
becoming the owner of the fish upon her own terms. 
Well satisfied, she drew from her pocket a small 
leathern bag and counted out a sufficient number of 
pennies to compensate the fisherman, and said: 

“ You're a stranger here, my good man, are you not? 
I don't remember your face.” 

“ Like ‘nough you don’t, mum,” was the response. 
“ Tain’t common for me to come so near the shore. 
I'm a sea-fisherman, mum, but my nets is out o’ order, 
so I took to my lines.” 

Mrs. Garson nodded, and withdrew with her pur- 
chase to the kitchen on the opposite side of the 
house, where Mrs. Barrat sat awaiting her, in antici- 
pation of a cousinly gossip. 

Left to himself, the fisherman thrust his money 
into his pocket, drew from his boat a long net, and, 
seating himself upon the rocks, prepared to mend it 
with a wooden needle and some twine. 

Lady Chellis stepped upon a chair, intending to 
speak to him through the aperture in the window. 
She had hardly taken up her position, when, in a 
hoarse, cracked voice, the fisherman began to sing to 
himself as he mended his net, and the captive was 
obliged to await until he had finished his song. 

It was an old ballad he sang, with quaint words 
and phrases, and the young bride listened to it half 
curiously and half impatiently. His voice was 
almost intolerable, and he bent over his net, as if 
with no thought beyond his task. 

But almost imperceptibly the hoarse, cracked 
voice became soft and full and rich, and exquisitely 
modulated. ‘The manly tones, freighted with sweet- 
ness, stole up to the ears of the bewildered captive, 
singing a scrap of poem that bore no reference to the 
ballad 

‘* Loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Altnough it be not shined upon.” 

When he had finished he gave a keen, sharp 
rlance up at Lady Chellis’s window, and observed 
her, pale and breathless, against the window- 
pane 
~ The young bride’s soul was in a whirl of emotion. 
Her brain reeled and she caught heavily at the case- 
ment to support herself. 

For the voice she had heard was the voice of Sir 
Hugh Chellis. 

Memory, instinct, and love taught her at once 
that it was his voice and his alone. Joyful and be- 
wildered, she struggled to command herself so as to 
speak to him. 

“ Hugh!” she cried, in a trembling voice, through 
the broken pane. “ Hugh.” 

He touched his worn cap with a grace never pos- 
sessed by fisherman before, and put one hand to his 
beard as if he would pluck off the ugly disguise. 

“Oh, Hugh, save me,” said the young wife, her 
voice sounding to him like the faint cry of a wounded 
bird. 

He put his finger to his lip, glancing around him, 
and sang again. His voice had atone of triumph and 
rejoicing in it now, and his words were a warning 
to her to be brave and cautious, and that she should 
be rescued. 

“Be careful, Hugh,” said the captive, sharing his 
joy, yet anxious for him. “Mr. Wilmer has gone 
up the shore. Don’t let him see you.” 


The fisherman again bowed, gathered up his net, 
put it in the boat, and then, to the infinite dismay of 
Lady Chellis, walked quietly in the direction she 
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had indicated as that which had been taken by her 
uncle. 

She watched his stooping, ungainly figure until it 
had disappeared behind the rocks, almost doubting 
the evidence of her senses. 

Surely that strange fisherman could not be Sir Hugh. 
He could not have traced her to her lonely prison 
after the precautions that had been taken by Mr. 
Wilmer. He could not have so thoroughly dis- 
guised himself. And yet, it must be—it was—her 
husband. 

The blessed conviction, coming with full force 
upon her mind, deprived her of all strength, and she 
sat down deathly pale, her heart beating with great, 
strong throbs, like the quick, regular blows of a 
hammer. 

Meanwhile the fisher walked up the shore for a 
little distance, looking carefully about him as he 
went, and at length encountered Mr. Wilmer, who 
was resting ina niche among the rocks, idly enjoying 
the sun. 

The latter looked up as the boatman stopped, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“What do you want here?” heasked. “ Don’t 
you know, my good man, that you are intruding 
upon private grounds ?” 

“T want to see you, Mr. James Wilmer,” responded 
the pretended fisher, in quick, stern tones. “ You 
see [ know you in spite of your disguise. You have 
led me a long and hard chase, but I’ve found you at 
last.” 

Mr. Wilmer was paralyzed at this strange address 
and the manner of the new comer. 

“ Who—who are ycu?” he gasped. 

The pretended fisherman took off his cap, and with 
one quick touch removed both wig and beard. 

It was Sir Hugh Chellis’s face that met the gaze 
of his astounded enemy—stern, glowing, and com- 
manding. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Frencn ATLANTIC CaBLE.—It was announced 
some time ago that the French Government had au- 
thorized an Anglo-French company to lay a tele- 
graphic cable from Brest to the American continent. 
‘The Patrie says that the preliminary soundings are 
complete. The cable will be laid from Brest to St. 
Pierre Miquelon, it having been ascertained that the 
bottom of the ocean along that line is favourable to 
the design. From St. Pierre it will go along the 
coast of new Brunswick and the shores of the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut. The immersion of the cable now making 
in London is to begin in May next year, and the 
Great Eastern is to be employed to lay it. It is hoped 
that a month will suffice for the work, and that in 
July, 1868, at latest, France and the European con- 
tinent will be in direct telegraphic communication 
with America. 

New Rartway System.—The Rhenish Railway 
Company are the first to test, on a large scale, a plan 
for dispensing with railway ties of wood. They use 
a nine-inch rail instead of the common rail, which is 
about three inches deep ; thus returning nearly to 
the form first used by the inventor of the Trail, the 
late Robert L. Stevens, of Hoboken. The height of 
the original rails, made under his direction in Eng- 
land, and after his models for the New Jersey rail- 
roads, was about six inches. The nine-inch rails 
used by the Rhenish Railway company rest upon a 
bed of plates, and are then covered with five inches 
of gravel, on the top of which is a two-inch layer of 
earth well stamped down; so that the head of the 
rail projects only an inch above the surface. The 
two lines of rail are connected every three feet by 
round bars of iron firmly bolted below the surface of 
the ground ; so that the whole appears like a half- 
buried ladder of iron. A similar method of fastening 
the rails together and supporting them was tried 
some years ago on the Erie Railway, near Paterson. 


How Mucu Gas Is REQUIRED TO LirT A Man. 
—The question is often asked, How large must a 
baloon be in order to lift a man? Many think it a 
very abstruse question, and not to be answered or 
reasoned about except by those who are well crammed 
with mathematics and chemistry. But the fact is, as 
we shall show, that in reality it is not beyond the com- 
prehension of ordinary school-boys ; such questions 
ought to be put in the arithmetics. A balloon goes up 
because it is lighter than the air. If it be a pound 
lighter, it lifts a pound ; if it be a hundred and fifty 
pounds lighter, it may carry up a man. But what 
does the lightness depend upon? What is it propor- 
tioned to? How shall we measure it? A balloonis 
a bag filled with a gas lighter than the air. The 
lightest gas known is hydrogen. One hundred cubic 





inches of it weigh only 2°14 grains, while the same 





bulk of air weighs 31 grains. The ascending force 
of 100 cubic inches of hydrogen would therefore be 
the difference of these weights, that is, 31 minus 
2°14, equal to 28°86 grains. The ascending force of 
a cubic foot of hydrogen will be 28°86 multiplied by 
17°28, equal to 498°7 grains. The ascending force of 
1,000 cubic feet will be 498°7 multiplied by 1,000, 
equal to 498,700 grains, or 71°25 lb. And 1,009 
divided by 71°25 equals 14 feet in round numbers for 
the bulk of hydrogen required to lift one pound. 
Now, this bulk multiplied by the weight of a man 
gives the cubic feet of gas needed to lift him as 14 
multiplied by 150, equal to 2,100 cubic feet. So far 
we have made no account of the weight of tho bag. 
This should be added {to the weight to be lifted, 
What the weight of the bag really is depends of course 
upon the material of which it is constructed. 

Tue ABYSSINIAN ExpPEDITION.—The new bat- 
teries of steel guns will fire a 7-lb. shot. The 
weight of each gun will not exceed 150 lb. Twelve 
carriages, also of steel, for their equipment, are to be 
made in the Royal Carriage Department at Wool- 
wich. The weight of each carriage without wheels 
will be less than 1 cwt., and they will thus be avail- 
able for transport in the most rugged and difficult 
passes of the enemy’s country. 

FLEexisLz Stonz.—A great geological curiosity has 
been deposited in the museum of the Hartley Insti- 
tution at Southampton, consisting of a piece of flexi- 
ble stone about two feet long, seven inches wide, and 
more than one inch in thickness, having the appoar- 
ance of rough sandstone, which bends with slight 
pressure like a piece of india-rubber or gutta-percha 
of the same size. This very interesting specimen of 
geology has been placed in a glass case constructed 
for it, fitted with a lever, by touching the key of 
which on the outside of the case the flexibility of the 
stone is shown. It was presented to the Hartley In- 
stitution by Mr. Edward. Cushen from his relative, 
Mr. R. 8S. Munden, who obtained it from Delhi, in the 
East Indies. In its natural position the stone is said 
to run in thin layers in the soil in which it is found, 
but is so rare in India that it finds a place in the 
museums at Calcutta. There is a similar stone, but 
not so wide as the one under notice, in the British 
Museum, and another in the Museum of the School of 
Mines, but specimens are very rarely to be met with. 
Although the stone has a gritty appearance, no grit 
or dust is thrown off by the motion given to it when 
under pressure. 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH COAL Gas oN 
Sarety Lamps.—A large number of those inte- 
rested in mining affairs in the South Yorkshire dis- 
trict lately assembled to witness a number of experi- 
ments with miners’ safety lamps. It will be remem- 
bered that some weeks ego a number of experiments 
were made at the gas-works at Barnsley. It was 
suggested that the lamps should be tried with the 
natural gas at the Oaks Colliery. The apparatus 
was fixed into the flue of the engine chimney, whilst 
the gas was conducted from the escape pipe toa 
small receiving tank and thence into the appara- 
tus. The lamps experimented upon were Stevenson's, 
Davy, Clany, the Mozart, and what was designated 
the “Cockney ”—a lamp which had been sent down 
from London bya gentleman. The result of the 
experiments went to show that all the safety lamps 
will stand longer in natural coal gas than with re- 
fined gas which is burnt intowns. ‘The Davy, Clany, 
and Mozart all exploded, but the Stevenson stood 
the test well. The “Cockney,” which was a very 
crude attempt at a safety lamp, incurably went out. 
The experiments show the safety lamp more com- 
plete than it was considered with refined gas. 

Tue Mont Cents Ratuway.—On Monday, the 
26th August, the first engine and train passed over 
the Mont Cenis Railway from St. Michel to Susa, a 
distance of 48 miles. The summit crossed is at an 
elevation of 6,700 ft. above the level of the sea, and 
attained by a series of steep inclines worked on the 
Fell centre rail system, the gradients on the French 
side varying from 1 in 30.to 1 in 12, and those on 
the Italian side from 1 in 16 tol in11, The trip is 
described as having been most successful, and among 
those present were Captain Tyler, R.E., specially 
commissioned by the Board of T'rade with a view « 
new postal arrangements; the Duke de Vallombrosa, 
Mr. Brogden, and Mr. Fell, directors; Mr. Brunlees, 
the engineer of the railway; Mr. Bell, resident en- 
gineer; Mr. Blake, who has carried out the works 
for the railway and the reparation of the road for 
Mr. Brassey ; Mr. Alexander, who has superintended 
the construction of the engines; Mr. Barnes, loco- 
motive superintendent ; Captain Beaumont, R.E., 
and others. It is intended to open the railway for 
public traffic in October, andthe railway communica- 
tion between Calais and the south of Italy being 
thus complete, it is expected that the Eastern 
mails will be sent by this route, thereby saving forty 
hours. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


—_——___@————— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


Tue bustle of another arrival was heard, and Mrs. 
Markland seemed slightly annoyed when Mrs. Lang- 
ley entered, followed by her brother. She said to 
Opal, in a low voice: 

“T had hoped, on this first day of my son’s return 
to his old friends, that we should have you to our- 
selves, my dear. But of course I have no right to 
object to any guests your mother may have chosen 
to ask to meet us. Excuse me, I spoke without a 
thought.” 

The flitting colour that gave such a charm to the 
face of this young girl deepened almost to a rose-tint 
as she hastily replied : 

“Tam sorry that you do not like it, Mrs. Mark- 
land; but Mr. Denham and his sister are such near 
connexions of yours that mamma thought she ought 
toask them to meet Godfrey to-day. No one else will 
be here.” 

“Connexions are often bores,” thought the elder 
lady, but she smiled blandly, patted the cheek of 
Opal, and replied: 

“It does not signify. Whatcan’t be helped must 
be borne with a good grace.” 

And she turned to receive the greeting of the in- 
truders as graciously as was possible in the state of 
vexation in which their advent had thrown her. 

Mrs. Langley whispered to her brother: 

_. “I told you that Aunt Gertrude would be annoyed 
i we came, and so she is. Iknow her too well tobe 
mistaken.” 

“ Well, let her be vexed. I chose to come to look 
after my own interests,” replied Denham, in the 
same tone. 

And he approached his stately relative and 
offered his hand with quiet friendliness, after giving 
Mr. Fenton a greeting which had little warmth in it. 

The two young men had spent their boyhood be- 
neath the same roof, and a strong feeling of jealousy 
had grown up between them. As children they had 
been equally cared for inthe house of Mr. Markland ; 
but after his death a material difference was made. 
Then Guy was made to feel that he was a dependant, 
ee assumed the place of the son of the 

Young Denham was noble, chivalrous, and high- 
toned by nature, yet he was but human, and he felt 
and resented in some measure the inferior position 
his uncle’s widow forced him to assume. 
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[AN APTER-DINNER CONFERENCE. | 


Since he had attained manhood he acted as agent for 
Mrs. Markland, receiving a high salary for attending 
to her business affairs; but Mr. Denham knew very 
well that it had never been his uncle’s intention that 
his step-son should be placed above his nephew. 

From the large jointure secured to Mrs. Markland 
she had it in her power to save many thousands an- 
nually ; and Guy knew that this was done to enable 
her son, at some future day, to aspire to the hand of 


‘the girl on whom his own heart was set. Denham 


would gladly have married Opal Hastings without a 
penny of her fortune, but, aware of the family ar- 
rangement which existed, he had never betrayed his 
preference for her till after his return from Newport. 

After the confidence which passed between Mrs. 
Langley and Mr. Fenton, and his assurances that he 
should never claim the hand of Opal, Denham had 
been less cautious, though he still considered her 
too young to be wooed as his wife. He was willing 
to “bide his time,” and he began to indulge the 
sweet hope that Opal was not beyond his reach. 
Within the last few months some property had 
fallen to him from a distant relative, and Denham 
now felt with joy that when he made known his pre- 
tensions to her family he could not be regarded as a 
needy fortune-hunter in pursuit of a well-endowed 
heiress. 

Mr. Fenton shook hands with him and said: 

“T must congratulate you, Guy, on the good Inck 
that has befallen you. Ihear that your cousin, Mark 
Denham, has made you his heir. Ionly wish Thad a 
rich relative who would be so accommodating as to 
step off the shores of time and leave me something 
handsome in his will.” 

“Thank you ; but I scarcely think that you should 
ask for more than you will one day possess. Enough 
should satisfy any man.” 

“ You know the old adage, that ‘a bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,’” replied Mr. Fenton, with a 
laugh. 

His mother frowned, and with some stateliness said : 

“ With such prospects as yours, Godfrey, it seems 
absurd to speak thus about Guy’s little fortune. At 
my death you will have twice as much.” 

“But I hope you'll live to the age of Methuselah, 
mother, and in the meantime, you know, a young 
man likes to feel that he has something of his own to 
look to. The pitiful three hundred a year left me by 
my father seems absolute penury beside Guy’s thou- 
sands. But I don’t — you, old fellow, in spite of 
what I have said ; and I know that you will make a 
good use of your money.” 

“ There is not so much of it, afterall, Godfrey, but 
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with good management it will form the nucleus of a 
fortune to be enjoyed some day.” 

“ With some ‘fair minister,’ I suppose, who will 
become the Egeria of your life—eh, Denham ?” 

The dark, expressive face of the young man flushed, 
and he glanced towards Opal as he replied : 

“That is as it may be. [have not settled my 
future destiny, and all my plans may ‘gang aglee.’” 

Mr. Fenton noticed the look and understood it. Ho 
remembered what he had said to Mrs. Langley at 
Newport, and he doubted not that she had repeated 
his words to her brother. 

Now he regretted having spoken them, and felt 
annoyed that the brother and sister should have be- 
come aware of his entanglement with Inez Lopez ; 
for the consciousness that Denham was his rival witl 
Opal awakened in his heart a’strong desire to put 
forward his own claims upon her. 

With every passing moment Mr. Fenton felt himself 
more deeply fascinated by the artless child of nature 
he was urged to love, and with his natural incon- 
stancy he began to think the fair one nearest to him 
at the moment the most attractive. 

It was the fault of his temperament, so why 
should we be too hard upon him? and then he felt 
pressed to the wall by his imperious mother till no 
power of resistance remained in him. 

It was fortunate for him, he thought, that he found 
Opal so charming, for it was evidently decreed that 
he should marry her, and, after all, he might be able 
to forget her rival, and be as happy with her as 
if the glamour of his passion for Inez had not been 
thrown over him. 

Mrs. Langley presently turned to Mr. Fenton, and, 
referring to the previous conversation, said : 

“ By the way, speaking of wills reminds me of the 
one in which your friend, Miss Lopez, was so 
deeply interested. Did she finally succeed in re- 
gaining her grandfather’s estate ?” 

Atthe name of Inez a lightning flash came from 
the eyes of Mrs. Markland, but her audacious niece 
was impervious to its meaning, and waited calmly 
for Mr. Fenton's reply. 

He coldly said: 

“She did not. Miss Lopez gets nothing more than 
the annuity bequeathed to her by her aunt. The 
estate goes to charities.” 

She piercingly regarded him, and in a tone of sar- 
casm asked : : 

“ And heradoring lover? Did he desert her when 
he found that she had lost her inheritance? I hope 
not—for I should be sorry to think so meanly of him 


as that, Godfrey.” 
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He coloured, shrugged his shoulders, and said 

“What would you have, Cousin Anna? It is the 
way of the world. The poor fellow loved her very 
dearly, but what could he do when her chances of 
fortune were gone, and her decrepit father left to be 
taken care of out of her pittance? It was a bitter 
struggle to him, I know, but it was made, and—it 
was successful.” 

He looked Mrs. Langley full in the eyes as he 
spoke the last word with such emphasis, and she 
understood that it was thrown out as the sign of battle 
between them. 

She contemptuously retorted: 

“T am sorry to hear it, for if ever a man was bound 
in honour to a woman that one was bound to the poor 
girl who, in losing her fortune, lost everything. I 
feel the deepest sympathy for her, for she believed 
in him ; she loved him far better than he merited.” 

“I daresay, but what says the proverb? ‘Man 
is inconstant ever,’ and this is but a new illustration 
of it.” 

“ Yes—and I suppose her lover has already sought 
a new field of action. Such a trifler with women’s 
hearts as he is must, of course, have a new love as 
soon as he is off with the old one.” 

“ Exactly—only with thie difference, that the per- 
gon in question only returned to his first allegiance, 
for he had loved another before he met with the fair 
Inez. Only for a season had his heart strayed from 
its legitimate possessor. When he was thrown with 
his early love again his feelings revived in all their 
pristine force and freshness.” 

With cutting disdain Mrs. Langley replied: 

“ One would think such hearts were put out at com- 
pound interest, to be recalled when most convenient 
for the worldly success of their owners. It is shame- 
ful to find that human nature can be so mercenary.” 

Mr. Fenton bit his lip and flushed angrily, but the 
reply he was meditating was interrupted by Opal, who 
had lost the greater portion of this duel of words while 
listening with brightening eyes and deepening colour 
to some low-toned words spoken to her by Denham. 
They were not words of love, for he had not yet ven- 
tured so far, but his manner and tones made her 
blush she scarcely knew why. 

She laid her hand on Mrs. Langley’s and asked : 

“Who are you denouncing so severely, my dear 
friend? It is not like you to be so harsh in your cen- 
sures. 
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How far she was sincere, or whether all this was 
bitter sarcasm, Mrs. Markland was at a loss to deter- 
mine. She knew that Mrs. Langley was aware of 
Fenton's passion for Inez Lopez, and the passage at 
arms 80 lately ended between them she had not been 
able to understand ; for, while it lasted, Mr. Has- 
tings had been speaking with her ona subject of 
much interest to them both, and she was compelled 
to give him her undivided attention. 

She steadily regarded her niece as she replied : 

“T am glad to assure you that Godfrey is all that 
I could wish. If his fancies have, for a season, 
wandered from his home and thé interests centred 
there, I am happy to see that they are returning to 
their proper channels. The old influence is estab- 
lished again, and I am delighted to inform you that 
he finds Opal more charming than ever. He ep- 
countered her yesterday, and came home quite en- 
raptured with her beauty. She is looking der best 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Hastings had left them to speak with her 
husband, the young men were occupied with Opal on 
the opposite side of the room, and the two ladies en- 
joyed the opportunity of a téte-q-téteremark. Mrs, 
Langley replied to the last remark : 

“Yes, Opal is always charming, and I am not syr- 
prised to hear that Godfrey was struek with her im- 
proved appearance. From your words, and his 
manuer towards her, I suppose the other affair is at 
anend. Yet it seems a pity, for the poor girl was 
deeply attached to him, and I believe he loyed her 
as well as he is capable of loving anyone,” 

“Don’t refer to that folly, Anna, if yon please. It 
is disgusting to me to hear that Godfrey wandered 
fora single hour from his all ee to Opal. She 
is the sweetest and loveliest ereature in the world, 
and the only girl he shall ever bring home to my 
house as his wife.” 

“ Will you not allow her a voice in the lof 

ey, with proveking ecaol- 


herself?” asked Mrs, La 
ness, “Perhaps she will’ not accept Godfrey after 
all, and she will be rich enough toaheenne husband 
for herself.” 

Mrs. Markland drew herself up haughtily. 

“That view of the case had not occurred tome, 
nor do I thank Mrs. Langley for suggesting it. My 
son is @ fitting mate for the highest in the land, and 
I flatter myself that he will not woo an unwilling 
bride.” 





Mrs. Langley carelessly replied : 

“Oh, never mind, my dear, who it was. Godfrey | 
is intimate with the object of my indignation, and I 
trust that he will have the full benefit of my opinion 
of his conduct.” 

“You do not suppose that Godfrey will turn tale- 
bearer, I hope, Mrs. Langley, and make his friend un- 
comfortable by repeating to him your strong expres- 
sion of disapprobation? Oh, fie! that would be giving 
him a character I am sure he does not deserve.” 

“ No—I scarcely think he will repeat what I said 
just now,” replied Mrs. Langley, very drily ; and 
she turned to Mrs. Hastings and began to give her 
an animated description of some beautiful dresses 
she had received. 

Mrs. Hastings listened with vivid interest, as she 
always did to anything concerning the toilet. She 
said: 

“T always get my things from Paris. Such 
pretty rebes and caps as those French people make 
can’t be equalled anywhere else, and then thei 


charges are so much more reasonable. Not that I 
care particularly about that; but when I get a thing 


1 like it to be the best of its kind, and to know that 
1 have paid no more than it was really worth.” 

“Yes, what we buy should be the best of its kind, 
and it is easy enough in the matter of clothes; but 
when it comes to something more important we | 
often fail to get our money’s worth.” 

“What can you mean ?” asked Mrs. Hastings, half | 


inclined to be offended, in the belief that Mrs. 
Langley referred to the husband’ her own fortun 
had doubtless secured for her. “Iam sure I do not 


understand you.” 
“Oh! I was only thinking of the many count 
things in this worl 


real 


d that are taken in exchange for 


sterling gold; but I was not referring to you 
particular ly. You have been siz gularly fortunate so 
jar as you are yourself concerned.” 

Mrs. Markland frowned portentonsly, and curtly 
gaid 


“You are in one of your bitter and sarcastic moods 
to-day, Anna; and I suppose you will go on cutting 
right and left without regarding the feelings of 
others. I always dread an encounter with you when 

rou are in such a humour.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Aunt Gertrude, for I haye ex- 
hansted my venom for to-day, and I intend to be the 
pick of propriety till we part. You must be very 
happy to have Godfrey at homo again, as I perceive 
that he comes inthe most amiable and compliant of 


“Oh! I didn’t expect thanks, Aunt Gertrude. 
People don’t often get them for speaking the plain 
truth. As to Godfrey, I used to think a great deal 
of him ; but I am sorry to say that I aam losing faith 
in him. But I won’t annoy you by speaking ill of 
your heart’s darling, and here comes Mrs. Has- 
tings in the nick of time to bring me back to les con- 
venances.” ‘ 

She flitted away and joined the trio gathered 
around the piano. 

Mr. Fenton had opened the instrument, and, plac- 
ing a favourite song on the music-stand, he requested 
Opal to sing it for him. She sat down to do so, but 
deprecatingly said: 

* You will be disappointed when you hear me play, 
Godfrey, for I have had few musical advantages yet. 
After listening to such fine performers as you must 
have heard you will think my efforts scarcely worth 
notice. 

“Allow me to be the judge of that, if you 
please. You have music in your soul, and I am per- 
suaded that it must find expression through your 
fingers.” 

She laughed and rapidly ran over the keys as she 
replied : 

“You always have something pleasant to say at 
any rate, Godfrey, and if I tortured your ears with 
discords, you would manage to find some consolation 
for my failure. I like to be praised, remember, even 
if I know that I have not done well.” 

“Your music is always charming to me, Opal, and 
I am as critieal a judge as Godfrey, I fancy, for my 
ear is more correct than his,” said Mr. Denham. 

She gave him a radiant glance, and commenced 
playing a brilliant waltz, to which her nimble fingers 
gave full effect. When she paused she said: 

“Thad rather not sing to-day, so you must. wait 
till some other time for your song, Godfrey. I play 
almost entirely by ear; but, oh dear, when my new 
governess comes I must begin to read notes and count 
time, I suppose. I quite dread what I shall have to 
go through with her; but there is one comfort, she is a 
young lady, and papa says she will be as much of a 
companion for me as a teacher.” 

“ Has your father actually engaged a@ governess 
for you?” asked Mrs. Langley. “I knew that he 
talked of it, but I was not aware that he had carried 
out his purpose.” 

“ Yes, he has the promise of one, and she will be 
with us very soon now. She has been ill, or she 
would have been at Silvermere before this time.” 





noods. Such an obedient son is a real treasure.” 





“Who is she? Do you know anything of her?” 





“Nothing except her name. She is a Miss Gordon, 
from Newhaven.” 

With all his command of countenance, Mr. Fenton 
felt himself growing pale at this announcement, and a 
look of consternation passed between the three per- 
sons near the speaker. 

Mrs. Langley eagerly inquired : 

“ What is her first name? I knew a Miss Gordon 
from that place, but it is quite impossible that she is 
the person who has undertaken to instruct you, 
Opal.” 

“She has a very pretty name. Rosa Gordon is but 
a few years older than I am, and papa thinks that | 
shall be quite charmed with her. I think so, too, 
for she has written a very pretty letter to my father, 
which he received only yesterday. She is on her 
way here by this time, under the care of Mr. Matson.” 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Hap a thunderbolt suddenly fallen among the three 
listeners they could searcely have been more alarmed 
by it than by the assuramee that Rosa Gordon was 
actually engaged as governess toOpal, and on her way 
to that home in ahe might work such fatal 
mischief. 

Opal waa turning over the music, happily uncon- 
scious of the effeet her words had produced. 

Mr. Denham had a deep-seated contempt and 
aversion te Rega, and he spoke in a low voice to his 


sister : 
“ What on earth can be done to prevent Opal from 


falling into gueh hands? It is incredible that so un- 
principled 4 org coming hither in go responsible a 
capacity as . We must warn Mr. tings of 


Gordon’s reqh.character. It will never do.” 
“ You shall not interfere in any way,” replied Mrs. 
, in the game tane. “It is mot your place; 
bat Godirey shall, I will goad him on to act at once, 
if that should be thongh I scarcely think 
it will. Do you ecoupy "e attention while I 
speak with him.” 

She drew the half-paralyzed Fenton aside, ard 
asked, in a guarded tone: 

“ What is to be done to prevent Miss Gordon's 
advent here? Is it not a cruel chance that led Mr. 
Hastings to select her as governess to his daughter? 
She can do more to injure you than anyone else, and 
therefore you should at once take such steps as will 
effectually prevent her from entering this house.” 

“Yes, I fully comprehend that, and I believe I 
understand Rosa’s object in coming hither. But I 
will defeat her tactics, I swear I will.” 

“You need not be so energetic with me, sir. 
to Mr. Hastings as soon as possible, tell him what 
we have heard, and give him clearly to understand 
how unfit Miss Gordon is for the position he has en- 
gaged to place her in. How could he think of en- 
trusting his daughter to the influence of a strange 
girl, of whose character and principles he is entirely 
ignorant? I thought he had more judgment and 
more affection for Opal than to do such a thing.” 

“T can account for it in no other way than by 
supposing that Mrs. Lyme, the lady who educated 
Miss Gordon, wrote in her praise; but she is 
ignorant of what we know about her. Of course I 
must speak to Mr. Hastings about it, but I cannot do 
so till after dinner. The servant is announcing it 
now.” 

“ Well, after dinner is over, then. If you should 
need my assistance, you may refer him to me. 
will readily tell ali I know about her, to prevent her 
being brought here; and you know that what 1 
should say would not be very creditable to Miss 
Gordon.” j : 

“TI think my statement will suffice. At least it 
should with any father interested in the welfare of 
an only child,” 

The folding-doors between the two rooms were 
opened, revealing an elegantly arranged table, laden 
with every delicacy that could tempt the appetite. 

The host took in Mrs. Markland and his wife. Mr. 
Denham had already appropriated Opal, and nothing 
was left for Mr. Fenton but to escort Mrs. Langley, 
though his mother looked annoyed that he was pot 
the companion of the daughter of the house. Butshe 
was somewhat consoled by seeing that Opal addressed 
her son across the table quite as often as she spoke to 
the attentive Cavalier at her side. The dinner pro- 
ceeded as such things always do. Course after course 
came on—each one served with a different wine, drank 
from glasses of various colours and shapes. It was 
a very recherché entertainment, and was duly en- 
joyed by the elders of the party, though little eating 
and drinking was done by the others. 3 

Opal was the life of the little company, and it was 
easy to see that the joyous gaiety of her nature had 
never yet been checked inits overflowings. She was 
the darling of the set in which she lived, and en- 
joyed the immunity of a petted child who had not 
yet taken on herself the restraints of young-lady- 
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hood. But, amid all her sallies, the innate refinement 
oi her nature was visible. There was nothing of 
the hayden in her mirth, and in his poetic soul Mr. 
Denbam likened it to the ripple of musical waters on 
which the sun of summer shone. 

That Rosa Gordon, with her worldly tact, her 
manoeuvring wiles, should come to tarnish the sweet 
purity of this human lily was an odious thought to 
him, and he heard with intense satisfaction Mrs. 
Langley’s whispered assurance that all would be 
made right. 

The gentlemen: did not linger over their wine after 
the ladies left them. Even if they had wished to do 
80, the parting words of Mrs. Hastings to her hus- 
band would have prevented it; Mr. Denham 
seldom drank at all, and Mr. Fenton had taken 
more wine at table than he often did ; he was nerv- 
ing himself in this way for the interview he dreaded 
aiter dinner was over. 

As the party arose from the table Mrs. Hastings 
said, with some asperity in her tones : 

“You have taken as much wine as is good for 
you, William, and I insist that you shall not tempt 
our young friends tofollow your evil habit of sitting 
oyer the bottle. You had all better come with us 
into the drawing-room, where we will have a game 
of écarté. Mrs, Markland likes to play, and so do I.” 

Her husband coloured slightly, but he bowed with 
his courtly air, and said: 

“Of course, my dear. When you utter your man- 
dates I know that 1 have only to obey. These lads 
are not fond of intoxicating beverages, and I am 
glad of it; 1 am sure that 1 would be the last man 
to tempt them to press the flowing bowl to their 
lips.” 

a Come, then ; coffee will be served in the draw- 
ing-room, and we can make up our game at once. 
You need not joinus immediately if you wish to have 
your cigar.” 

“ Thank you, Laura ;I believe I shall prefer that 
to cards, and, as to the coffee, 1 don’t care for that 
after drinking wine. 1 will go into the library and 
take my cigar there. Guy is a model young man, 
and does not smoke, but Godfrey does, and if you 
will allow me to monopolize him a little while, I 
shall be glad to enjoy a cosy chat with him.” 

Nothing conld have suited Fenton better at that 
moment, so he spoke with alacrity: 

“T will gladly go with you, sir, for I have some- 
thing particular to say to you.” 

They went into the drawing-room for a few mo- 
ments, saw the three ladies with Mr. Denham settled 
at their game, Opal looking over the players, and chat- 
tering in her pleasant, off-hand manner, not saying 
anything particularly wise perhaps,.but it was not 
tho less fascinating however, for Opal Hastings was 
not a girl to utter platitudes, or to bore her listeners 
with twaddle. What she did say was as bright and 
sparkling as herself, and Mr. Denham at least thought 
that the pearls of the princess in the fairy tale were 
not more valuable than the utterances of her rosy 
bps. 

The library was fitted up with oak and green, and 
it contained a well-seleeted collection of books in 
English, French, and Spanish ; for Mr. Hastings had 
spent several years in South America, and learned 
there the language chiefly spoken by its inhabitants. 

A fire burned upon the hearth, though a window 
was open which looked out towards the lawn, afford- 
ing a glimpse. of the placid sheet of water which lay 
about half way between the house and the road. 

Mr. Hastings drew up two comfortable chairs, and, 
placing his cigar-case, filled with fragrant Havanas, 
apon the table between them, invited Mr. Fenton to 
select one for himself. 

A servant came in almost immediately, bearing a 
waiter, on which stood two eups of delicate porcelain, 
filled with coffee so strong as to be quite black. 
Mr. Fenton took one of these, but Mr. Hastings said to 
lue man: 

“IT shall not take coffee, John; bring me the old 
Bourbon that stands on the sideboard, with a couple 
of glasses.” . 

John glided away, and presently returned with 
the required articles, and also.a bottle of fresh water. 
He placed them on the table, and at a sign from his 
master left the room. , 

“Won't you join me, Godfrey?” said the host. “I 
hate to drink by myself, and this clear amber is the 
only thing really worth imbibing. It is twenty 
years old, and as mild as milk.” 

Venton took up the decanter and poured a small 
quantity in the goblet as he replied: 

“ Of course I will not refuse to join you, sir, though 
: do ‘not often feel the need of such a stimulant as 

nis. 

Mr. Hastings sighed lightly, half filled his own 
glass, and said: 

_ “I wish it were so with me, lad, but—well, it 
isn’t. Ishall never be a drunkard, but moderate in- 
dulgenee hag become &. necessity with me. The 





time was, though, when youth and high spirits bore 
me through everything as they now bear you, and I 
needed no artificial means of ‘excitement. Ah! 
Godfrey, I hope the day will never come to you, as 
it did to me, in which I felt forced to seek for con- 
solation and renewed courage to face my destiny in 
this base substitute, so dreadfully misnamed the 
elixir of life.” 

Mr. Fenton listened to this outburst in much sur- 
prise. He said: 

“Yon are the last person from whom I should’ 
have expected such words, Mr. Hastings, for I have 
always looked wpon you as the most fortunate, and 
one of the most contented of men.” 

“ Portunate !—fortunate, being the slave of a 
woman who could speak to me as my wife did a 
little while ago? Godfrey, I need someone to talk 
to without, reserve. You are to be my son, and to 
you I may safely speak of the disagreeables that 
mingle their bitterness with the apparent prosperity 
of my life. I have yielded inch by inch to the 
woman who gave me the fortune I enjoy, until at 
times I fee] as if all my manhood is crushed out of 
me. Yes, itisso; and if it were not for my love 
for my daughter, I should be tempted to run away 


and leave my degradation behind me ; but Opal chains 7 


me here, for she is the jewel of my worthless and 
wasted life.” : 

His features were working with emotion, and Mr. 
Fenton was at au loss to know how to reply to this 
unexpected and almost unwelcome confidence. 

In a constrained tone he said: 

“You are excited now, my dear sir, and annoyed 
with what lately passed; but after soothing your 
nerves with a cigar you will take a different view of 
affairs. We all understand Mrs. Hastings’s peculiari- 
ties, and make due allowance for them. You should 
not take her little imperious ways so much to heart.” 

“Shouldn’t 1? That proves that you know no- 
thing about it. If you understood what it is to be 
browbeaten by your own wife, and made to feel that 
you are only her chief slave, you would feel diffe- 
rently. But you will never understand that from ex- 
perience; for the girl who is to be your wife is too 
generous and noble to humiliate the man of her 
choice, in spite of the evil example set before her. 
Besides, you will be independent of her; you will 
not owé to her the roof that covers you and the 
bread you eat.” 

“Nor do you, Mr. Hastings. Your services as 
the manager of your wife’s property are worth a 
large sum annually ; and, viewing your position only 
in that light, you are not dependant on her. It is very 
painful to me to hear you speak in such a strain as 
this. The love that exists between Mrs. Hastings 
and yourself should long since have put to flight 
all such feelings on your part.” 

Mr. Hastings had drunk twice since this conver- 
sation commenced, and already the strong liquor 
began to act upon his brain. 

He recklessly repeated : 

“* Love !|—yes, that is the burden of the young man’s 


‘song, yet I wonder how much of the real commodity 


is found in the world. Laura loves me in her way, | 
daresay ; but to say the least of it such affection is 
inconvenient, for itonly makes her as jealous as a 
fury, while it never leads her to treat me with the 
respect due to meas her husband. As to my love 
for her, well—I sold myself for gold, and I’ve got it, 
so 1 won't complain of my bargain any more than | 
can help.” 7 

He lighted his cigar, puffed away vigorously a few 
moments, waiting for Mr. Fenton to speak. Finding 
that he did not do so, Mr. Hastings presently said : 


- “ You think me foolish for laying bare the skeleton | 


in my house. Well, perhaps! am; but as you are at 
no very distant day to become a member of my 
family, 1 thought it.as well to sketch the map of the 
country for you. Mrs. Hastings will subjugate you, 
too, depénd on that; for she is the autocrat of this 
house, and here you must live. I shall not give up 
my daughter te any man to be taken away from me. 
1 should shoot myself if Opal weren’t near me to com- 
fort me and make me feel that I have something yet, 
to live for.” 

“It has always been understood, I believe, that 
your daughter is to remain in the paternal home 
when we-are married. I offer no objection to that ; 
but I do not think that I shall suffer myself to be 
ruled by Mrs. Hastings.” 

His host shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

“T daresay you think so now, but wait and see. 
Opal is worth the risk anyhow; but I warn you that, 


‘you will have a fierce battle to fight if you keep your 
own flag nailed to the masthead. I speak from ex-,} 


perience, and I know.” 

“ Perhaps we can combine our forces and rout the 
enemy,” suggested Mr. Fenton, with a faint smile, for 
the prospect of submitting to a second feminine tyrant 
was not agreeable. 

He had already known enough of it under Mrs. 





Markland’s rule, and he had more respect for her 
than he could ever feel for such @ woman as his pro- 
spective mother-in-law. 

My. Hastings laughed aloud at his last words. 

“ Phere is something inthat. You will be on my 
side, at any rate, for Opal clings to me more fondly 
than to her mother, and of eourse you will be apt to 
take the same view of things that she does. Qh! you 
don’t know what a sweet, lovely darling she is! Ii 
}you do not cherish her as the core of your heart, 
Godfrey, I shall look on you as the most insensible 
of men. But of course you will, for I am sure that 
you love her exclusively and devotedly.” 

Mr. Fenton flushed and grew pale, but he hastened 

ito reply : 
“T admire and love her more than I can express, 
|but—but I wish to explain to you that I have taken 
ithe privilege of my years and sex to amuse myself 
with flirting occasionally with other girls. No se- 
\Tious harm was done, but I think it best to tell you 
now what you may hear from others who may not b: 
friendly to me.” 

His companion regarded him with a surprised ex 
pression as he replied: 

“ How very straightforward in your dealings you 
must be, Godfrey. What harm to Opal’s happiness 
could ensue from a trifling flirtation ? Of course you 
have done as every handsome fellow like you will 
—accepted the flattering incense that was offered 
you, and for my part I can see no harmin it. I know 
something of the ways of my fair countrywomen 
with a fine-looking young man, who of course is sup- 
|posed to have as much money as he knows what i» 
do with.” 

“Tam glad that you are so much a man of the 
world as to take this sensible view of the case, dear 
sir. I will tell you the truth ; I have fancied two 
girls since I went away—one because she reminded 
me of Opal, the other becanse—well, because she is 
such a contrast to myself I suppose, for she is as dark 
as Iam fair. But the first glimpse of my betrothed 
put to flight all such nonsense, and my heart re- 
turned to its old allegiance to your beautiful daugh - 
ter.” 

“Two flirtations, serious affairs I suppose, in twu 
tyears! Well, well; there is safety in numbers, anil 
the third has always been considered the charme'! 
one. Ihave no doubt of Opal’s power to win you 
} whole heart and keep it, so I have few misgivings 
on that.score. I was a sad flirt myself in my youthful 
days, but all my sins against the sex have been 
punished by the she-dragon into whose hands it was 
my luckless fate to fall. Don’t stare so, Godfrey, 
even if Ido use such a term in speaking of my wile. 
I feel angry this afternoon, and if 1 cannot ‘talk 
freely with you, I cannot with anyone.” 

“You are quite safe with me, sir, ‘and I think | 
ean understand the state of your mind at the present 
moment. But the irritation under which you ar. 
suffering will pass away and things become mo 
pleasant again. Mrs. Hastings did not intend 
wound you so deeply, I feel assured.” 

“I daresay not. She thinks that'I am used | 
such treatment by this time, but I am not, and som 
times I feel goaded beyond endurance, as | am to-day. 
If Laura knew that John had brought this decant: 
in here at my bidding, you would see her fly into one 
of her tantrums. She would order it away, and end 
the scene by falling into hysterical spasms. Oh, ! 
have a. nice time ot it, I can tell you! but, luckily for 
you, Mrs. Hastings’s daughter doesn’t resemble her iu 
the least. She will never get into a rage, for she 
has at times been made too unhappy by seeing how 
her mother acts.” 

“Tam sure she will not. Bat if Mrs. Hastings b 
80 jealous as you asserted just now, how are you t 
introduce a young lady into your house as governe:s: 
to your daughter? Opal mentioned such an intenti 
} On yOur part to-day.” 

Mr. Hastings changed colour, and uneasily replied : 

“As to that, the yonng lady im question woul: 
be.@ companion for my daughter, aud Laura wil! 
hardly be so absurd.as to faney that. I could have any 
other than a paternal feeling towards her. I musi 
j risk it, for Opal needs an ingtructress, especially iv 
;music, and Miss Gordon is a fine performer I aim 
| told.” 
| “But, my dear sir,do you know anything more 
than that of this young lady? Are you acquainted 
with the antecedents of the girl you are about to 
| bring into such intimate companionship with Opal ?” 
| With an air of restrve Mr. Hastings réplied: 
| “I know enough about her to feel satisfied that she 
is a suitable companion for my daughter.” 

Mr. Fenton hastily rejoined : 
| “Pardon me if I differ from you in that opinion, 

Mr. Hastings. I know a great deal about this Miss 
Gordon, and I assure you, on the faith of a gentle- 
man, that she is not a suitable person to be placed su 
near Opal.” 


A deep purple finsh crossed the face of the lis 
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tener, which faded into : 
almost angrily asked : 

“What can you know of her that is not creditable ? 
The lady who educated her has written to me in 
very high terms of her manners and accomplish- 
ments.” 

“Mrs. Lymo is her friend, and of course she speaks 
well of her as far as sha knows her. But are you 
aware that Miss Gordon left her protection and went 
to Newport last summer as the companion of a half- 
demented old lady who was wheedled by her into 
making .a will in her favour, bequeathing to her a 
very large estate? But, unfortunately for her, she 
is an unrivalled mimic ; she exercised her powers in 
that line for the amusement of some friends, making 
Mrs. Hawks the subject of her satire. She disco- 
vered it, added a codicil to her will, cutting her off 
entirely; and Miss Gordon returned to Newhaven to 

vccept the offer you 80 unfortunately made to employ 
her ag governess to your daughter.” 

The surprise with which this revelation was re- 
ceived seomed to be mingled with some very pain- 
ful emotions on the part of Mr. Hastings. He leaned 
his head upon his hand a few moments, and then 
huskily said : 

“It was very wrong in her to make sport of a per- 
son whose intentions were so kind towards her, but 
there was nothing criminal in it. The poor girl 

eems to have lost more by it than the game was 
worth. Who is this Mrs. Hawks? Was sho a Miss 
Horton before she was married ?” 

“ Yos, that was her name. And it seems that some 
fancied resemblance to a girl she had been reared 
with indueed her to adopt Miss Gordon as her 
daughter. If she had possessed common prudence, 
or any principle, she would have inherited the whole 
of Mrs. Hawks’s large fortune.” 

“Don't be too hard upon her, Godfrey. I knew 
this lady in her younger days, and she never was a 
person whose likings could be relied on. The will 
might have been changed all the same without that 
provocation.” 

“I do not think it would, sir. Mrs. Hawks took a 
violent fancy to her; she was in feeble health ; and I 
feel almost certain the discovery of Rosa’s ingrati- 
tude and treachery hastened her death. She altered 
her willon the same night that the discovery was 
made, and died a few hours afterwards.” 

Mr. Hastings hesitated a few moments, and then 
said : 

“ Ah, well, if that brilliant position slipped through 
her fingers she needs all the more the liberal salary 
[ have offered her. It is useless to speak on this 
subject naw, for Miss Gordon is by this time on her 
way, and of course I cannot send her back without 
judging of her myself.” 

“T cannot gee that it is necessary to receive her 
here,” peraisted Mr. Fenton. “ You can pay her a 
quarter's salary, and let her know that you have 
changed your mindabout employing a governess for 
your daughter. Perdon me, sir, for seeming to dic- 
tate to you the gaurse you should pursue; but, 
indeed, Mias Gordon is not a safe person to receive 
into the bosom of any private family.” 

Again the angry flugh mantled the face of the lis- 
tener, and he drily anid : 

“But I have not changed my mind, and she must 
come. ‘There is nothing in what you have told me 
to prejudice me greatly against her. In the heed- 
lessness of youth and high spirits, she may have 
done what you sa much condemn; but I will not 
judge her till I have seen her, If Ido not approve 
of her then, it will ba time enough to arrange for her 
dismiseal after she has been tried and found want- 
ing. 


udden paleness, and he 


(To be continued.) 


Tue secretary of the Australian Meat Company 
states that their sales are gradually increasing, and 
now amount to about 30,000 lb. per month, and that 
at the present time they are killing on their estab- 
lishment at Clarence River, New South Wales, about 
15 bullocks a day. The best half of each carcase is, it 
is said, sent to London as boiled beef, and the other 
half is made into Liebig's extract of meat. 

“Oysters, Str !”"—“Hysters, sir, is hysters, sir, 
this season, and no mistake!” as a shell-fish dealer, 
betwcen Charing Cross and the Bank, remarked to 
me but a few days ago, when I asked the price of 
some natives. “T'wo-and-six a dozen!” said the 
merchant. I had thought that if they came within 
my means I would treat myself to a dozen, but two- 
pence halfpenny for half a mouthful was more than 
I could swallow. Two yearsago a great outcry was 
raised at the prospect of oysters being 1s. 8d. a 
dozen. Atthat time I ventured to prophesy that the 
time would come when they would be half-a-crown, 
and here it is. Two years ago application was 
made to the Government for a law whereby the 
oyster-grounds not in cultivation should be brorght 





into it, in order to break the monopoly which existed 
in the oyster trade. Well, sir, what did the Govern- 
ment do? Why, they unfortunately passed a law 
rendering it, in my opinion, much more difficult to 
break up that monopoly, and the consequence is that 
oysters are double the price they were. The simple 
facts as they stand are these: The Government was 
asked two years ago to pass an Act which would 
facilitate the bringing into cultivation of more oyster- 
ground ; and it passed one which has not brought 
into cultivation a single acre, but has, if anything, 
rather tended to check such development, and to 
destroy even some of the public grounds that already 
exist. At any rate, these things have occurred 
since the passing of the Act. Now, I think that it 
is time that the public took some action in this mat- 
ter. We ought to say that we will not have our 
oyster-grounds thrown out of cultivation, and our- 
selves mado to pay twopence halfpenny for an oyster, 
whoever may reap the benefit; and I think it would 
be very desirable to hold a public meeting or two, 
and to form a committee of persons interested in 
this question to agitate it. I will gladly lend any 
assistance in my power. F. FRANCES. 


THE “LATEST” WILL. 

“MarnriaGp is a lottery,” said Genevieve Harper, 
“and I, for one, will have none of it.” 

“My dear, what a very foolish speech,” said her 
sensible, old-maid cousin, picking up her crotchet- 
needle. 

“Well but, Dolly, I can’t help it!” 

The dark-eyed, imperious little beauty was pacing 
up and down her boudoir, with both her hands be- 
hind her, and her black curls pushed in silky 
confusion behind her ears—one of those odd, be- 
witching capriccios of Dame Nature that it is as im- 
possible to describe as it would be to photograph the 
glitter of lightning or the evanescent glow of sunset 
clouds. 

She was like a spark of fire or a gleaming diamond, 
or a tropical humming bird, winged with flame and 
crested with jewels—a creature born to love and be 
loved! And when you heard her demurely and de- 
liberately asserting that she meant to avoid the 
popular delusion of matrimony you couldn't have 
helped smiling at the very absurdity of the thing. 

“The fact is,” said Genevieve, working herself up 
into enthusiasm, until the dewy light turned her 
brown eyes into shady wells of brilliance, and the 
faint pink roses blossomed on her cheeks—Genevieve 
was a brunette of the most decided kind—“ the fact 
is, I've got a little money——” 

“A great deal, I should think,” interrupted Miss 
Dolly Pennoyer. 

“Well, then, a great deal,” replied Genevieve, 
“and consequently I am tormented to death by a 
hungry crowd of fortune-hunters. I used to believe 
in human nature—I don’t now. I once thought there 
might be here and there a grain of pure metal 
amidst the dross of this world, but I am pretty 
thoroughly awakened from the delusion.” 

“My dear! my dear!” interposed Miss Dolly, re- 
provingly, “you are forming altogether too rash 
judgments.” 

“JT can only judge by experience, and my expe- 
rience has been that self-interest rules the world, 
with selfishness, greed, and avarice in its train.” 

“Viva '” 

“Perhaps the fault is in myself,” continued the 
brunette. “If I had only been born poor! There's 
my seamstress, poor little thing, was married last 
week to a master carpenter. He loved her for her- 
self; and there's my maid, Sylvie, engaged to the 
coachman. Heigho! I’ve a great mind to become 
a@ nun, or turn all my Treasury bonds into curl 
papers. Would you, Dolly?” 

“I'd try to be sensible, my dear,” said the sage 

spinster, counting the crimson stitches on her 
needle, and then cleverly looping off as many white 
ones. 
“Four offers have I had this week,” resumed 
Viva, numbering them on the pink tips of her pretty 
fingers, “and there’s not one of them would have 
looked twice at me if popular rumour hadn't set: me 
down as an heiress. Oh, Dolly, how much happier I 
used to be before Cousin Dewbury left me this 
senseless pile of gold! I don’t feel at all thank- 
ful for it. Inever saw the crabbed old miser.” 

“My dear Viva.” 

“Well, indeed I did not! There’s Mr. Percival 
Floyd, with his large eyes, his languishing manners, 
and his French toilet-—do you suppose he would 
have made the sublime offering of his heart and 
hand to 7. sum less than ten thousand pounds ? 
There was Mr. John Le Vert, who cares for nothing 
on earth but his wines and his fast horses. There 
was Mr. Dick Pomeroy, who spent all his own 
patrimony long ago, and only wants to bolster him- 





self up with a few of my deeds and mortgages. 
There is Mr. Guy Ferroll——” 

“ Viva!” 

“There is Mr. Guy Ferroll, I say,” persisted the’ 
young lady, nodding her head resolutely, “ with his 
dreamy philosophies and his Utopian theories of 
perfect human nature, condescending, from the 
familiar heights of his sublimity, to accept me as a 
sort of balance to my money-bags, that he may have 
more leisure to contemplate the problem of existence!” 

“ Viva, I won't hear you talk so!” cried indig- 
nant Miss Pennoyer, gathering up her balls oj 
rainbow-coloured worsted and preparing to leave 
the room; “ Mr. Guy Ferroll is too good, true, and 
noble to be criticized thus! You needn't curl up 
your haughty lip; let me tell you, Viva Harper, you 
made the greatest mistake of your life-time when you 
repulsed that man’s love !” 

Viva was silent a moment, while across her face 
passed the peculiar impress of some mental feeling 
—whether from doubt, remorse or dissatisfaction 
Miss Dolly Pennoyer was scarce physiognomisi 
enough to discern. 

“Moreover,” added Miss Pennoyer, “ you have no 
right to forget that he is a distant connexion of your 
own, and that many think he has been wrongfully 
neglected by the provisions of your cousin Dewbury’s 
will.” 

“ All the more reason that this soured, disappointed 
legacy-hunter should never become any nearer rela- 
tion to me,” said Viva, with audacious gaiety. “ Come, 
Dolly, you needa’t run away on account of my here- 
sies against-St. Guy, the Crusader! I'm going out 
myself—fresh air and exercise I must have or | shall 
become demented, in view of all my trials and 
troubles.” 

And Viva tripped away, humming an opera can- 
zonette merrily in an undertone, while Miss Dolly 
looked after her with a solemn shake of her little 
side-curls. 

“Tf she were only eight years old, instead of 
eighteen,” soliloquized the good spinster, “how 
quickly I'd shut her up on bread and water until she 
came to her reason! [only hope Mr. Ferroll will 
dismiss her as quickly from his mind as she deserves! 
Why didn’t she say yes?” 

And Miss Dolly snapped off the ivory hook of her 
crochet-needle in her energetic manipulation of loop 
and chain. 

“So much for getting interested in other people's 
love affairs,” mused the disconsolate old maid, “ and 
not another ivory-handle in the house. Well, | 
think I shall learn to mind my own business after 
awhile if Mr. Guy Ferroll chooses to propose to the 
Witch of Endor, and Genevieve Harper refuses the 
Prince Royal.” 

Meantime Viva was walking along the street, her 
brown eyes full of strange, bright light, and her 
little feet unconsciously keeping time to the half- 
melancholy, brief, defiant thoughts that eddied 
through her brain. 

“ Can it be possible ?” she mused to herself ; “ have 
Tfreally and actually, as Cousin Pennoyer insists, made 
amistake? Ithink—lI’m not certain,” argued Viva, 
slyly veiling her own thoughts even from herself, 
“but I think if I had been a milkmaid or a sew- 
ing girl, and Mr. Guy Ferroll had come to me plead- 
ing his suit, I should not have said him nay. I won- 
der if he were very much disappointed? I wonder if 
he thinks me a capricious, heartless little coquette ? 
I wonder if——” 

But here Miss Genevieve Harper’s vague conjec- 
tures and wonderments came to an abrupt termina- 
tion—her destination was attained. The lofty brown 
stone columns and Corinthian capitals of a large 
building loomed up before her; and Viva, ascending 
the stairs and entering the solemn, echoing corri- 
dors, tripped along very much after the fashion of 
a golden-winged butterfly, which has unconsciously 
fluttered its way into the damp recesses of a. vault. 

For here, in this building, swarmed lawyers 
as bees swarm in a hive, and Viva was going to 
seck counsel and advice of her own special disciple 
of Coke and Blackstone, asolemn old gentleman with 
white hair and gold eye-glasses, whose impressive 
manner and words of wisdom awed even mur- 
curial little Viva Harper. 

Tap, tap went her little~ rose-coloured gloves 
egainst the panels of the door, and a clerk noiselessly 
glided forward to receive her commands. 

“Ts Mr. Pendexter in?” : 

“Mr. Pendexter is in, miss, but he is very parti- 
cularly engaged with a client—would Miss Harper 
come in and wait just five minutes ?” : 

Yes, Miss Harper would—the cool air and Russia- 
leather smell of the quiet office were refreshing to 
her after her walk in the hot sun and over the burn- 
ing pavements. So Genevieve sat down ina huge 
morocco-covered chair, and looked round the tinted 
walls of the “ waiting-room ” and wondered what Mr. 
Pendexter kept in all those japanned boxes, and how 
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he ever managed to read all that array of russet- 
bound law-books whose gilt titles seemed to wink 
knowingly at her from the shelves, tapped the tip of 
her tiny kid boot with her parasol, and secretly 
waxed a little impatient. 

Suddenly Mr. Pendexter’s voice sounded in the 
very next room. Viva brightened up—he was coming 
now. 

But no. Mr. Pendexter had paused and was talk- 
ing in a low, earnest tone to someone who had 
evidently accompanied him from the recess of his 
inner sanctum. 

“J assure you, sir,” he said, in a guarded tone, 
but one which to Viva Harper’s ears was quite suffi- 
ciently audible, “ such occurrences are not so very 
unusual as you appear to think. A lawyer can tell 
strange secrets if, he will—strange secrets. Now 
here is a case in point that happened only a month 
ago, under my own observation. You remember the 
Dewbury will case ?” 

How Viva started in her chair! 

“The Dew-bu-ry—will—case ?” slowly repeated 
the visitor. “A crusty old miser, wasn’t he? left all 
his money to a distant relation whom he had never 
seen, greatly to the indignation of the threescore 
and ten harpies who had expected to prey upon him.” 

“Exactly so. Miss Genevieve Harper was the 
legatee, and a very pretty girl she is too.” Here 
the blushes came to Viva’s roguish face. “ Well, 
this all happened about two years ago. A month 
since the harpies came flapping and fluttering round 
my office in great agitation—a later will than that 
under which my charming client inherited had been 
discovered.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“But it was no more favourable a document to 
these vultures—than the former one had been. 
The last and final whim of old Dewbury’s whimsical 
life had been to leave all his property to another and 
somewhat nearer relative—Guy Fenwick Ferroll, of 
this city.” 

Now indeed Viva’s cheek lighted up with crimson, 
now it paled again. What did this portend? 

“Ferroll? yes, I know him—a fine fellow.” 

“A finer never breathed!” enthusiastically cried 
the lawyer. “Ofcourse my first step was to notify 
him ; and before I can take the second—a notification 
to the present legatee—Ferroll comes to my office, 
no doubt excited, but to all outward appearances as 
quiet and calm as you are this moment—asks to look 
at the will, and tears it into forty pieces. ‘I don’t wish 
to inherit,’ he says, ‘to Miss Harper’s exclusion. She 
is a delicate girl, brought up in luxury; I am accus- 
tomed to roughing it. I will not touch old Dew- 
bury’s money, neither do wish her to know that any 
different disposition of it has ever been made.’ Well, 
sir, not all my arguments could avail. Granite rock 
never was firmer than he. So, of course, seeing that 
he had destroyed the will, there was nothing for it 
but to submit. Now that, sir, is what I call modern 
heroism—romance in real life !” 

They talked on; but what more they said Gene- 
vieve Harper could never have told. Nor did she 
afterwards know exactly how she got out into the 
fresh, free air, where the sunshine seemed to blind 
her aching eyes, and the sound of many footfalls to 
deafen her. 

But suddenly a well-known figure stood con- 
fronting her—a pair of blue, earnest eyes gazed down 
into hers. 

It was Mr. Guy Ferroll. 

“Miss Harper, how ill you look!” 

Viva shrank back. 

‘I will not take it, Mr. Ferroll. Henceforth I 
never will touch another penny of it!” 

“ Of what, Miss Harper ?” 

“Of the money that is rightly yours! Why did 
you nottell me? why did you allow me——Oh, Guy, 
I never thought that of you!” 

_And our proud, fiery little Viva was actually sob- 
ng. 

Mr. Guy Ferroll made no comment; he offered no re- 
monstrance ; he simply drew Genevieve’s arm within 
his and walked deliberately on until he reached her 
residence ; then he walked as deliberately upstairs, 
and walked into the drawing-room with her, before 
he said: 

“ And now, Viva, tell me what all this means.” 

She told him with flushed cheeks and humid eyes, 
ending with the same passionate asseveration : 

“T will not touch it !” 

“Gently, Viva,” he interrupted ; “gently, Miss 
Harper. There is no longer any question about it— 
the will under which you inherit is the latest now in 
existence!” 

7 But it would not have been, if—if——” 

If I had not torn up one still later on the very 
evening of the day on which you rejected me. I do 
a repent the act, Miss Harper.” 

_, But I tell you, Mr. Guy Ferroll, I will not keep 
it; I will give it all back.” 








“T shall not receive it, Miss Harper.” 
“Guy?” 

“Viva.” 

What was it in her eyes, all sparkling and swim- 
ming like shady constellations of light, that brought 
the sudden glow to his cheek ? 

“Guy, you will—take it ?” 

“Viva, I shall not take it. It would not satisfy 
me, unless ys 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless you give me your sweet self too, Viva. 
My little treasure, must I woo you a second timein 
vain?” 

No—not in vain. 

All the best and noblest impulses, of the little 
heiress’s spoiled nature were aroused at last; she 
saw Mr. Guy Ferroll as he was, and loved him 
all the better for having slighted him before. And 
when, late at night, Viva came to the room where 
Miss Pennoyer was twisting her curls in paper, the 
old spinster looked up and said : 

“Mercy upon us, child, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, Dolly,” said Viva, softly, “only I’m 
engaged to Mr. Guy Ferroll.” 

And old Mr. Pendexter rejoiced greatly that 
things had ended so nicely. A. R. 








THE EMPRESS AND EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH. 
By BURLEIGH. 





TuE most popular lady in France, without ques- 
tion, is the Empress. She is benignant, intellectual, 
and handsome. Her beauty is a style that will not 
fade. She is really a woman of talent. She is the 
wisest and most practical of the Imperial advisers. 
She sits at the Council-Board, and discusses with 
the Ministry matters of State. She has often pre- 
sided as Regent, in the absence of the Emperor. She 
is prompt and efficient, presides with great tact, and 
holds the Imperial Senate sharply to the questions 
her husband wishes discussed. . 

In appearance she is a marked contrast to the no- 
bility of France. She is tall and genteel in form, with 
a complexion of alabaster whiteness, and a peculiar 
taste in dressing that the word elegant fitly repre- 
sents. On the other hand, the French ladies are 
short and fat, with a dumpy kind of look, an untidy 
way of wearing their hair, and an expression of 
coarseness on their features. They have great 
taste for other people, but very little for themselves. 
Were she dressed as plainly as a governess, and 
bore no insignia of royalty about her, the Empress 
would be at once selected in the midst of a thousand 
French women, by her personal appearance and the 
taste indicated in her dress. 

She is an active friend to all forms of want; she 
goes the rounds of the hospitals, private as well as 
national. She never goes empty handed, but in the 
humblest abode leaves some token of her kind 
heart. Her heroic conduct during the late visit of 
the cholera will never be forgotten. There was a 
panic in Paris, and even paid nurses fled from the 
bedside of the sufferers. Dressed in the simplest 
garb, the Empress went through all the cholera- 
wards, administered cordials, medicines, and deli- 
cacies with her own hand ; shamed the timid, called 
out the brave, allayed the panic, and became the idol 
of the nation. 

She understands the temper of France, and does 
much towards keeping down the discontent which 
always exists to some extent in the gay capital. 
The workmen must have work, or the throne is in- 
secure. The lovers of pleasure—and they are 
counted by tens of thousands—must have their 
amusements, or barricades fill the streets. The gay 
promenade from the gates of the Tuilleries to the 
Triumphal Arch, known as the Champ d’Elysée, is 
filled every day by an immense throng, who occupy 
the chairs that fill the entire pathway. On one side 
of this avenue are booths and tents, and gardens full 
of hobby-horses, toys, mimic theatres, pantomime, 
and cheap amusements for the million. Along this 
boulevard roll the carriages of the nobles and officers 
of State. Every day the elegant cortége of the Em- 
press can be seen rolling up and down this brilliant 
thoroughfare—sometimes the Emperor by her side, 
sometimes the Prince Imperial, often alone. While 
the Emperor sits crouched in the corner of his 
carriage, with a look of discontent and annoy- 
ance, the Empress is kind and complacent to all. 
Her forehead is broad and high, her look benignant, 
but searching. To the humblest sweep or workman 
who lifts his hat to her she returns a gracious bow. 
On the day the Exposition was opened she seemed 
to enjoy herself like a school-girl. Chatting with 
the exhibitors, clapping her hands in ecstasy over 
some marvel of invention, tarrying behind while her 
silent husband strode on, rnnnjng to overtake him, 





darting into this alcove and then into that, visibly 
excited at the hearty cheers from the English and 
Americans—who joined in giving the royal pair a 
warm reception—drinking in the full enjoyment of 
the occasion, and taking no care to conceal it. 

A devoted Catholic, she has a Protestant governess 
and tutor for the Prince Imperial. 

The Emperor is stout and heavy. Those who 
talk of his declining health, and of his sickly 
appearance, know nothing of what they speak. His 
look is that of talent and mental strength. No por- 
traits do him justice. He isa badwalker. His legs 
are short and very disproportioned to his body, which 
gives hima diminutive look. He is fond of equestrian 
exercise, because he sits well andisa good rider. But 
he is seldom now on horseback except at reviews. 
His favourite horse is a bright bay, brought from 
Hungary. This horse is stout, strong and intelligent. 
He understands the movements of the army as well 
as the General-in-Chief. No money could buy him. 
The Emperor seldom rides, except in State with his 
postillions and outriders. He dresses very plainly, 
usually in a black suit ; latterly he has affected the gray 
coat of his uncle. As a man he is not popular ; he is 
cold, austere, silent, and sullen. Lassitude and im- 
patience blend in his temperament. He has the appear- 
ance of being tired. He is greeted with very little 
enthusiasm when he appears in public, partly from 
the fact that he pays no attention to the shouts of 
the populace. In his afternoon drives he comes out in 
State in an open carriage, and rides slowly, that the 
populace, who never tire of looking on the kmperial 
cortége, may be gratified. 

In the Great Exposition there is a chapel fitted up 
for Protestant worship. It was erected by the 
United Protestant Church. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presided at the opening. Bibles translated 
into every language are for sale, and Protestant 
books in every tongue. France is a Catholic 
country. Great efforts were made to prevent this 
feature of the exhibition from taking place. But 
the Emperor said this was an exhibition for all 
nations, and every religion should be equally repre- 
sented and have the fullest freedom. The Empress, 
as a friend of toleration, had much to do with this 
arrangement. No man in the world, probably, de- 
votes more hours to business than the Emperor. He 
is the State. The Ministers and senators are mere 
clerks to do his bidding. A portion of the day is 
devoted strictly to the affairs of government. A part 
of the Tuilleries is the office of State. Guards tramp 
around ; couriers come and go; the whole scene is 
lively and exciting till three o’clock, when the offices 
close, and the Imperial carriage drives up for the 
usual ride. 

The Tuilleries, now united with the Louvre, form 
a vast quadrangle. The portion fronting on the 
Chanip d’Elysée is the Imperial residence. It is shut 
off from the great square inside the quadrangle by a 
tall iron fence. Opposite the great gateway is the 
Arch of Victory erected by Napoleon the First, under 
which the Emperor’s carriage drives. The rest of 
the palace is as little like the abode of royalty as can 
be imagined. ‘There is no privacy about the palace. 
A narrow strip of ground, in which are grass and 
flowers, is shut off from the garden of the ‘Tuilleries 
by a low iron fence. The main entrance to the palace 
is in full view of the multitude, where. men tramp all 
the day long, and vans, cabs, omnibuses, butchers’ 
carts, and grocery wagons, cross and recross all the 
day. What are called the elegant gardens of the 
palace are simply a vast plot of ground enclosed 
within the iron gates without a blade of grass any- 
where, hard and coarse gravel meeting the eye in 
every direction, with immense elm-trees growing up 
out of the hard, unwilling soil. A sickly fountain, 
not over clean, does its best to mellow the hard as- 
pect of the place. 

In joining the Louvre with the Tuilleries the 
Emperor has erected a gallery to his own name. He 
calls it the Gallery of Napoleon the Third. It is one 
of the most interesting spots in Paris. It is full of 
the trophies of the Idol of France. Here are seen 
the various dresses of Napoleon I., from the garb he 
wore when, a subalitern, he saw the mob attack 
the Tuilleries, and lead Louis XVI. forth a 
prisoner, to the dress hg-wore at St. Helena. Hie 
camp stools and saddles—his chair as consul and 
throne as Emperor—the robe with which he was 
crowned—his court dresses and royal saddles—the 
bed on which he slept—the cradle and court dress of 
the King of Rome. Hours can be spent with great 
interest in this gallery. It is usually filled with 
soldiers. Their love for the Emperor is very touch- 
ing. The iron fence that surrounds the Column 
Vendéme is hung thickly with garlands, which the 
soldiers place and renew from time to time. Witb 
uncovered head and silent tramp, they may be 
found in great numbers at the Tomb of the Great 
Captain whenever the public are admitted. 





All the acts of Napoleon betray a sense of inse- 
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curity, and indicate that the tenure by which he holds 
his throne is not firm. When he became Emperor his) 
first act was to remove the pavement in front of his) 
palace. This good work he has kept up till the stomes; 
have been taken from all the streets and boulevards, 

and the macadamized pathway substituted. Immense 

boulevards, all radiating from a common centre, 

where cannon can be planted if need be, have re- 

placed the narrow, dangerous streets, where crowds 

defied the authorities and hurled down huge stones 

upon the soldiers. It was along time before the Bm- 

peror félt safe in the Tuilleries. He does not even 

now use the State carriage. It is too magnificent, and 

has too thany unwelcome associations connected 

with it to be in common use. It is not even Kept in 

Paris, but is on show at Versailles. The Emperor 

rode in it at his marriage and at the christening of 

the Prince Imperial, but it is too suggestive for daily 

use. 

The Prince Imperial is a lad of about a dozen 
summers. Hb is handsome and manly. He has his 
mother’s beauty, but bears about the same relation 
t his father in talent that the young King of Rome 
did to Napoleon the First. He has been taught self- 
reliance, and does not regard himself as a boy. A 
toy carriage was made for him by one of the great 
builders of the city. In its way it was quite a gem: 
With the carriage camea couple of miniature ponies 
not much bigger than cats. The Prince turned 
away in disdain from the bauble, ordered it to be 
placed in the stables on exhibition, where it now 
remains. He is the President of the Exposition. He 
has @ complete establishment at Almy as Heir 
Apparent to the throne. He has fifty horses and 
ponies, and a complete set of carriages and outriders, 
all in the Inrperial style. He is quite a soldier, is a 
member of the Imperiadl Guard, and can puta battalion 
through ‘the exercise equal to any drill-master in 
the army. 


KEEPING THE VOW. 
ee 
CHAPTER XIIL 


Wuart a beautiful day it was! Flor ran blithely 
down from her domicile in Bow Court and inhaled 
the keen, cold, glorious, life-giving air with a senba- 
tion of unbounded delight. 

Eleven o'clock Mr. Hurst had said, and it was half- 
past ten now. There would be plenty of time with 
brisk walking. 

Gran’pa had the rheumatism, and had declined to 
go out, so, fearing she might not te back in time, 
flor had placed upon the table some bread and cold 
meat, that he might help himself when he felt 
hungry. 

She looked very pretty, her little hood of white 
and blue wool setting off the extreme delicacy of 
her complexion—pretty enough for something be- 
sides the wind to cafess; but the few rude people 
lingering about the precincts of the court never 
dared try to look her out of countenance. 

Princess indeed she was to them, with her dainty 
step and modest ways, as veritably as though she had 
been born in a palace, and cradled in luxury all her 
days. Some of the inmates of the old place yet styled 
her the ragged princess of Bow Court; but only those 
vicious and envious of her goodness and beauty. 

Gran’pa was never unhappy left by himself. The 
neighbours would sometimes crowd round the door— 
particularly the children, a motley crew, drawn there 
vy the sweet sounds of the little cracked fiddle, cracked 
and glued again, and made in tone a thousand times 
sweeter for that. the old man said ; but the door was 
always lockéd when Flor was away, while he sat im 
the sunshitie and played, gems.from the old masters 
issuing from the charmed bow, and trembling 
musically under the long quivering fingers, while 
the sightless eyes raised heavenward seemed to see 
the spirit of harmony he invoked. 

The poor old blind beggar had a history, but it is 
needless to enter into its particulars now. Enough 
to say that; out of shame and degradation born of 
excesses iu 2 lusty youth, that wanted for no luxuries, 
he had emerged purified, though with the loss of 
sight and every earthly good. And he was re- 
conciled, and at times happy ; certainly very happy 
in the undeserved love of his little Flor, who seem 
to him yet only a child. 

And Flor went on, breathing more freely, walking 
with a lighter step, 4s she passed through court and 
alley, front harsh sounds and noisome smells, from the 
sight of wonien whose faces pained her, from the 
sight of children who seemed to her like the wicked 
changelings old Mitty Morgan used to tell her about 
in the fairy stories—poor Mitty was dead now. 

She breathed freer as she saw how much more 
lovingly the sun soemed toshine on things clean and 
delicate, and gave full scope to the ssthetic, artistic 


whenever she lost sight of her old scenes. And 
she was going to such a glorious place, she knew it 
must be, for, listening unseen, she had heard the 
great artist talk of his work, and his studio, with all 
the simple pleasure of a child. 

Could that be the place? How very dazzling 
the sun made the great marble pillars! | How it 
gleamed and glittered over the silver plates, and 
as Flor timidly entered she read on one of the side 
doors, “ L. Wessing, Studio.” 

Upstairs, through another hall, where the win- 
dows of stained glass let in the hues of the rainbow, 
till even the very motes were like diamond dust; 
there the name again met her eye on the ground 


glass. 

Flor trembled a little with mingled awe and de- 
light as slie stood there, hearing voices within. 
The door yielded to her touch, and swung open, 
revealing only a large screen, and beside it was a 
toll, foreign-looking gentleman, his hat in his hand, 
and a great cape to his cloak, talking with energy. 
Two or more voices sounded behind the screen, a 
dull, scraping noise proceeded from the other end of 
the apartment. 

Flor caught glimpses of rich velvet backgrounds 
here and there, fringed and tasselled, and the ex- 
quisitely modelled shape of a child, just visible 
behind the black cloak of the speaker. 

She stood there, not knowing what to do. Pre- 
sently the visitor turned, and while in the act of 
putting on his hat started at the sight of her. 

Flor felt there was something peculiar, though 
nothing impertinent, in his steady glance, his 
curious, rapid study of her face, feature by feature. 
Once he appeared as if about to speak, but he seemed 
suddenly to recover himself, and hurried from the 
room. 

“That must be the brother Mrs. Walters has 
talked so much about,” someone said, as Flor now 
ventured to go beyond tlie sereen. 

“ Ah! here is our young friend,” Mr. Wessing ex- 
claimed, looking up from a small plaster cast he held 
in his hand. 

A gentleman who stood at the window turned, it 
was Mr. Seymour Hurst, whose face lighted up with 
one of his rare smiles. Flor looked so pretty, so 
innocent, standing there—like some exquisite picture, 
he thought. 

Oh, beautiful place! Flor almost held her breath 
as she gazed from point to point. The few rich 
paintings under velvet canopies ; the perfect arrange- 
ment of those milk-white statues, standing as if, 
like her, they were strack breathless with astonish- 
ment and delight. She hardly noticed Mr. Hurst, 
though he explained some of the pictures to her, 
there was such a glory, such # radiance almost di- 
vine in all this wondrous and beeutiful combination. 

“You must be such a happy man,” at length she 
dared to say, turning to the sculptor. 

“Oh, very happy,” he said, simply, ‘‘ when my 
efforts give so much pleasure as they, seem to afford 
you. 

He was perhaps tired of the lisping praise of 
languid beauties, and this artless worship and 
wonder gave him a sensation both new and plea- 
sant. 

“Tam going, Wessing—good morning, Miss Flor,” 
said Seymour. 

“Good morning,” Flor responded, hastily, as if 
she had quite overlooked his presence. 

He lingered a moment to see if she had a look for 
him, buat she had forgotten him again, and away he 
went. 

Day after day Flor spent an hour or two in the 
studio. Sometimes thesculptor’s “ Mary” was there, 
with a lovely little babe; sometimes Mr. Seymour 
Hurst, who 'ooked very absent and very dull indeed, 
and scarcely seemed to notice Mrs. Walter’s protégé ; 
sometimes two or three brother artists would call 
in. 

One day a stranger came in with Mr. Hurst, a 
slight, showy young man, with hair and beard as 
black as night, fiery but handsome eyes, and a reck- 
less expression of countenance. He stood some time 
regarding Flor before she perceived him. 

“gad! that’s a pretty girl,” he whispered to Mr. 
Hurst. 

“ Yes, and good as pretty,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Any relative of-—” he nodded his head towards 
the artist. 

“Oh, nof she’s a girl Mrs. Walters picked up 
some time ago, and made a great deal of,” replied 
Mr. Harst, gluncing at the young man’s face uneasily. 

“What a grand creature for my Miriam ?” 

“Pshaw! you want a woman forty years old for 
that, or at least thirty.” 

“No, I want that face particularly. Don’t you see 
what splendid possibilities there are in it? But 
you're not used toreadingfacesasI am. Why, man, 
a few years will make her a magnifteent woman. I 





sense of the beautiful which seemed to envelope her 


wouldn't like to annoy her.’ 
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“ No, it wouldn’t do for anyone 7 know to do go,” 
said Mr. Hurst. , 

“How chivalrous! But what of her? where is 
she? who is she? You néedn’t be so chary of your 
knowledge. I tell you that girl could defend her- 
self, timid and innocent as she looks. Such a wniog 
of strength and weakness I never saw in a homan 
countenance before. I should like to call forth itg 
power. Don’t be so uneasy, Hurst ; you're not going 
to marry the girl, are you?” 

“ Marry a beggar!” he replied. 

“No, of course not, nor anyone else. You and [ 
are sworn old bachelors. But, seriously, if the giri be 
poor, I'll make it worth her while to sit for me.” 

“IT don’t know about exhibiting her in this 
manner.” 

“Nonsense ; you wouldn’t know the face when I 
had finishedit. I intend fo throw in more fire, moro 
fervour ; give it the lines of thought and maturity : 
dark, passionate eyes, instead of those meek, hazel 
ones; it is the Jewish eontour I want. the style of 
face, not the face itself. And yet I'll engage to 
draw something she will remember five years hence.” 

“ What nonsense!” laughed Mr. Hurst. 

“Td wager you the price of my last picture on 
the certainty. But is her time almost expired with 
Wessing ?” 

“T think this is her last day.” 

“And I’m to commence to-morrow. Oh, I must 
have her, indeed I must. I couldn’t find another 
such face in a thousand for Miriam. Will you pro- 
pose it to her ?” 

“No, I will have nothing to do with it. Iam not 
her guardian,” replied Mr. Hurst, turning away from 
the handsome, reckless face as he spoke. “ Of course 
she wants money, as everyone clse does, and shic is 
old enough to take care of herself, I should hope.” 

Just then Flor was disengaged. 

Mr. Hurst bowed coldly. 

“ Have you heard from Mrs. Walters?” Flor asked, 
anxiously. 

“She is not well yet,” said Mr. Hurst, sententiously : 
“her brother is going to take her to Italy with him.” 

Flor grew pale, and clung to the chair. 

“Then I shall not see her again,” she said, faintly. 

“Not for some time, at all events,” he replied, 
not looking towards her. 

Little did he know how this news affected her. 
Meantime Hummel, the paintér, had gained the 
artist’s side. 

“Introduce me,” he said. 
her sit for me.” 

“Well now, that is good,” was the naive reply. 
“Really, I am glad, she’s a nice little girl—very 
pretty, and very poor.” 

So the artist was introduced, at which Mr. Seymour 
Hurst seemed to take umbrage, for he gave one glauce 
round the office, and hurried out. 


“T should like to have 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHILE it was a novelty Flor liked it. But there 
came a time when it was almost unendurabk to sit 
there, under the battery of those powerful eyes. Not 
that Flor was attracted or charmed by thom in 
the least, handsome as they were—handsome as the 
whole face undeniably was. The picture took such 
a long, weary time! Besides, the studio was small, 
and as Mr. Hummel painted rapidly, and sold his pic- 
tures very soon, as fast as they were done in fact, for 
he was the fashion, it was curions that this one 
should be yet unfinished. Flor wearied of the fashion- 
able phrases she was obliged to listen to, as one and 
another of his friends came im; she wearied of his 
caressing voice, and wondered if he always talked so 
to women when alone with them. 

She longed to see Mr. Hurst, longed’ to hear some 
tidings of Mrs. Walters—her heart was yearning 
for tidings from her. She wished that brother who 
had been away so many years had never come back, 
and then scolded herself for wishing such an un- 
grateful thing. Then she began to wonder if Mr 
Seymour Hurst had not liked Mrs. Walters too well 
for his peace of mind. She was so beautiful! how 
could he help it? she asked herself. She very 
seldom thought of such things at all, but the close 
questions of the old man had-putitin her mind. — 

This studio was not in the least like Mr. Wessing’s. 
It was small,and Hummel had untidy habits, so that 
it seldom looked as neat as it might have done. ‘The 
pictures hung against bare white walls, unrelieved 
by soft and costly hangings; the windows were 
allowed to accumulate dust, till sometimes their sur- 
face was obscured, and Flor longed to be busy at 
them. 

But Hummel himself the ladies pronounced cx- 
quisite. He looked, they said, every whit the ariist. 
No one could have mistaken his oceupation—and then 
he painted such aristocratic pictures! But, strange 
to say, Flor did not like him ; sometimes there was 4 
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sortof dread mingled with her dislike ; sometimes 
she counted the cobwebs ia the corners, while he was 
talking behind his easel; she grew very tired, and 
all the time was secretly uneasy and unhappy, more 
so than she had ever been in her life before. It 
looked now as if it might be years before the old 
man could be placed in the asylum for the shelter of 
which he craved so earnestly. H2 was not so well as 
he had been—required stimulants, embrocations, and 
much of Flor’s time, which she gave ungrudgingly. 

“ Now, Miss Flor, the bright expression, please,” 
said Mr. Hummel, with that disagreeable, singing 
voice. 

“I don’t feel bright,” Flor r ded, languidly. 

Hummel smiled, and twirled moustache. 

“Don't feel bright, eh ? Witat shall I do to make 
you feel so r 
” “Nothing,” said Flor, qui 4 

“ What shall I say? shall T teil you a story?” 

Flor shook her head titpatiently. 

“I whistle to my 1i##lé pet bird sometimes, when 
he gets low-spirited,” S#id Mr. Hummel, gaily. “ay 
wish you were a little pet bird, you showld have such 


a lovely cage of a. 

Flor was silent, téady to ldugh at what she 
considered his silliness yet half indignant. He 
over the easel at W@R and thén round the sidés, till 
she did laugh in spite of herself. 

“T think I know Whint will make her bright,” at 
last he said, risitig. 

Flor watched fittt, beébming timid as he went to a 
recess in another part 6f the room. Presently he 
returned with & @6stly afd elégant guitar. He had 
thrown on & brighthued Gressing-gown in the place 
of his old ptinting-Dlowse ; 6n his head was a cap 
of velvet, inwrought with silyer stars, and the glis- 
tening of silver tassels sét off his swarthy beauty. 
Surprised, half fascitiated, Flor's eyes followed all his 
movements, as he threw himself on-a cushion near 
her, saying: 

* [am about to sing for you_a little Moorish sere- 

de, one I translated last night.” 

And in a rich voice he commenced : 

“ Love calleth, 
Moonlight falleth, 
Flowers glisten, 
Rivers listen, 
And the earth—the round old earth— 
Joliy grows with life and mirth, 
Come, my love, and listen. 
“ Day cometh, 
Bee hummeth, 
San falleth, 
Bird calleth, 
And the earth—the round old earth— 
Joily grows with light and mirth, 
Go, my love, ‘tis morning. 

“There, what do you say to that? Are you 
brighter ?” 

“How well yon sing,” was her answer. 

“Thank you ; praise from you is something to be 
thankful for, to be proud of.” 

Flor blushed; she wanted to tell him she thoughé 
this flattery, but did not know how. She won- 
dered if he would treat those high-bred, fashionable 
young ladies as he did her. 

“No,” he might have truthfully answered, they 
- = inspire him with one-tenth the interest that 
one aid, 

The weary look and manner returned. 

“Now, really, my dear “a 

Flor winced at this, unsuspicious and childish as 
she was in most things. 

“I must have you more cheerful than this. What 
has occurred to ruffle the serenity of your spirit ? 
Have I kept you too long ?” 

“Tam tired,” said Flor, despondingly. 

“ Ah, that should not be. Do you know I’ve the 
brightest pair of eyes in the world here, and yet 
they are like your eyes.” 

“I suppose you have improved upon mine,” said 
Flor, simply. 

“Well, nos much. To be candid, they could not 
be improved, that is, in the human head, my child ; 
but for this swarthy Jewess they needed to be in- 
teusified, and I’ve really produced a pair of. splendid 
eyes, terribly splendid. Do you know I'm half afraid 
of them ?” 

At this time he was coquetting with his brush. 

Flor, receiving all he said as truth, bent forward. 
He attempted to draw her nearer, but her womanly 
instinct resented this. She drew herself up and moved 
out of his way, and then was instantly ashamed of 
herself as she saw that He took no notice what- 
i but began coolly to point out beauties and de- 

ects. 

As soon as he discontinued arid looked up at her 
she shrank again, she could not tell why, only his 
easy, man-of-the-world assurance daunted her, and 
he always looked at her so loug and fixedly—till 
her check began to glow, which little circumstance 
he attributed favourably for himself. 








“My child, you do look fatigued,” he said, sud- 
denly rising and putting aside his work. “Do you 
know I am rather secretive, and tell but very few of 
my friends what a bijou of a little parlour I have be- 
yond this.” 

He threw open the door of a rosewood press that 
stood between the closet and a window, and for one 
moment Flor stood transfixed. 

Beyond that narrow passage glowed like a jewel 
one of the tiniest, most fairy-like enclosures the child 
had ever seen or dreamed of. 

A little room, permeated with the ri¢h rose light 
coming in from one painted window; the walls 
crimson, studded with golden bees; the floor like 
a garden of roses; the little table in the centre 
glittering with cut glass and silver; the chandelier 
one small, swaying mass of brilliants; everything so 
bewildering, so beautiful, so unlooked for, that the 
girl stood there holding her breath. 

“Only my very choicest friends are admitted,” he 
said, enjoying her surprise and delight ; “and you 
are so wearidd » glass of wine and a biscuit will re- 
fresh you.” 

“Do you méaii—do you wish fhe to go in there? 
Is'it real?” 

“You can sdon distro yourself,” he Said, with 
sinile. “Comé, you shall play tlie part 6f my Tittle 
princess for awhile. I be thé slavé that waits 
upon you.” 

“How did you ever Kiiow they called me prif- 
cess ?” Flor asked, thé angry blood rishing to her 
cheek. 

That one Word had feVealed all thé miséties of her 
life—all the degraditig realities of Bow Court. 

“T never knew it,” he said, in somie surprise. 
“Who are they ?” 

“Tt doesn’t mattér,” said Flo?, éoldly. “I think I 
will go home, Mr. Huthmel.” 

“ And refuse my offer of refreshment ?” 

“T donot need a | refreshmient. I am not lititgry, 
Tam not thirsty: shall feel better When in the 
air.” 

He closéd the door quietly; a cloud passed over 
his face, but it was gone when he looked up, atid in 
the most natural manner he assented that very likely 
it was the air she wanted. 

“ You will come to-morrow,” he said, as she went 
towards the door. “ I have almost finished.” 

“Yes—do you think it will take many more 
sittings ?” 

“Two or three perhaps,” he answered; “not 
more,” and he bowed her out. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Go1nG moodily back to the picture, he stood there, 
his brows bent, his eyes fixed, though evidently 
they saw nothing. The dark beauty of Miriam was 
notinhis thoughts. The lofty brow of the Jewess 
had no charm for him. 

Then he spoke, slowly, clearly, with almost pain- 
ful deliberation : 

“]T wish I had never seen that girl.” 

He took his brush up—touched some part of the 
unfinished face. 

“Tf I could blot it out as easily as I might this,” 
he iauttered again, in the same measured voice. 
“What winning grace! what delicacy and refine- 
ment. Her nature is rich in all the qualities of pure 
womanhood. Shall I F 

The question was never spoken. At that moment 
Mr. Seymour Hurst came in. 

“ You are a stranger,” cried Mr. Hummel. 

“Miss Flor is gone, then?” said Seymour, after 
shaking hands. 

“ Ah; she was the attraction.” 

“T—had a letter for her from Mrs. Walters, and 
hoped to find her here.” 

“You might have mot her! she has not been 
gone more than five minutes.” 

“That's strange. I wonder! did not. Oh, by the 
way, how do you get on with the picture ?” 

“Famously,” said Mr. Hummel, turning it to the 
light. 

es Not much resemblance to Flor in that. She's a 
handsomer and grander creature than that little girl 
will ever be.” 

“That's a mistake of yours; wait a year or two,” 
said Mr. Hummel, lounging back, his hands in his 
pockets. “ There’s the promise of a splendid woman 
in that girl, if x 

“Why do you stop?” asked Mr. Seymour, a liitle 
paler. 

“Tf she isn’t spoiled,” was the reply, in a lower 
voice. 

“ But what, pray—should spoil her ?” 

“Oh, that’s a question I cannot answer,” returned 
the painter, carelessly. 

“ {don’t exactly feel easy. I believe I will ad- 
vise her‘to have nothing more to do with these 
sittings, after your ‘Miriam’ is finished.” 














“A vastly pretty compliment to me,” said Mr. 
Hu:nmel, turning round with a flushed face. 

“ There are menin your profession, Hummel, whom 
you would not trust yourself under similar circam- 
stances. The girl is an orphan—she has scarcely « 
friend in the world; she is pretty—more than pretty 
—graceful, intelligent, and her powers have been 
somewhat cultivated. Add to this that she possibly 
knows she is beautiful—that she meets sometimes 
with women who are attractive with half her 
good looks—is there not a possibility that a given 
temptation, to one in her unprotected state, need- 
ing counsellors and friendly guidance, and almost 
absolutely without either as she is, might overcome 
her resolution—and—-I’ll stop there. The picture is 
too terriblé to cétitemplate. I love virtue, purity, 
and goodnes’s—I was trained to it, thank heaven! but 
there are Mé@f I once held in high esteem, and have 
taken by thie liad, to whom I would no more speak 
than T would take a serpent and hold his fangs tomy 
throat.” 

“ Yes, there are bad men inall professions, Hurst,” 
said Mr. Hummel, to whom this conversation was 
soméwhat wearisome. “ But to change the subject, 
what's this I hear yot've been doing—purchasing 
property in Beraylton ? Why, I seriously thought of 
getting tht little place myself. Mr. lvington, close 
by, is ah old friend 6f mine.” 

“ Indeed !” 

® Yea, aiid to let yo into a secret this ‘ Miriam’ 
is for him. I'm afraid he will not like it though.” 

« Ah!” 

“Why, bless mie, how curt you can be with your 
*iideeds!’ and ‘ ah’s!’ Do you know Mr. Ivington ?” 

“ Yes, I know him,” said Mr. Hurst, not quite con- 
céalitig the blended harshness and irony with whicl 
he spoke. 

“You do. Oh! I wasn’t aware of that.” 

“ What objeétion has he to the picture ?” asked 
Mr. Hurst. 

* Why, he seémed to like it well enough till i re- 
minded him of a little incident that haj pened some 
years ago—six or seven, perhaps more. | was saying 
to him the other day, ‘Ivington, you remember that 
little girl with the blind fiddler at the hotel, who 
hung on to you so lovingly!’ The man turned as 
white as a ghost. It was a'strangeincident. I was 
going away that night, and, to tell the truth, he had 
lent me a little money on some of my best pictures 
—he was on the eve of furnishing his house then— 
and we had just come out of the dining-room, when 
this little girl ran up to him, began calling him by 
name, asking him if he knew her, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Are you sure it was the child with a blind old 
fiddler ?” asked Seymour. 

“T’m sure the girl was with an old blind fiddler, 
What a clank her tambourine made when she threw 
it down! Altogether it was quite a scene. I told 
him this girl resembled that child, and he turned as 
white asa sheet. I always thought there was some 
mystery about that. Did you know he had buried his 
wife?” 

“Yes,” was the quict reply. “Have yon ever 
heard anything about Flor’s connexions or friends ?” 

“Not a word. Sometimes she speaks of an old 
grandfather, and I think, from what you said, she’s 
an orphan.” 

“Do you know where she lives ?” 

‘No; where does she ? She will never tell me.” 

“T think it is somewhere in the lower part of the 
town. I forget where—that is, the name of the 
place. It’s not of any consequence, however. You 
and [ do not visit. such haunts.” 

“Oh, of course not—not the least consequence,” 
echoed Mr. Hummel. 

“ He'll take the picture, I suppose ?” 

“He ordered it,” said the painter, sententiously ; 
“and I’m not going to change Miriam either to 
satisfy him. It pleases me too well,” he added, with 
anadmiring look that made Mr. Hurst uneasy. “I'd 
paint another rather. By the way, he’s got a splendid 
place there, hasn’t he, called Willoway ?” 

“ Some think it so.” 

“You'll have him for a neighbour.” 

“ We shall be as distant as the antipodes,” replied 
Mr. Hurst, setting his teeth. 

“Oh!” and Mr. Hummel busied himself about some 
trifle, adding, in an undertone, “If Satan be hand- 
some he looks like Hurst when Hurst is in one of 
his moods.” 

Mr. Hurst had bought Eden Lodge. In fact, in his 
first triumph of proprietorship he had been strangely 
startled by seeing in one of the empty rooms the 
figure of Angy, as he thought, leaning against @ 
window. Nor did he quite lose the strange, death- 
like faintness that had come over him when the 
figure turned, disclosing a face like, yet unlike, that 
of the woman he had loved. A fairer face, that of 
her sister, whom he had not seen for years. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hurst!” she cried, with a slight seream, 






























































“how strange to see you here! 
and, bowing her head on her hands, she burst into 
tears. 

Mr. Hurst could hardly speak. 

“ Yes, it was—it was a wicked, wicked marriage, and 
it brought a curse with it,” sobbed the girl, a few mo- 
ments afterwards, as if replying toa question. “I 
never have found out the mystery of it—perhaps I 
never shall—but we were all so changed, mamma 
worst of all. I ought not to say all this to you,” she 
added, looking out of the window and about the 
room fearfully. “It wouldn’t surprise me if he had 
heard every word I have said. Oh, how I hate 
him !” 

“T regret exceedingly 
there he stopped. 

“ You know what a happy family we were, Mr. 
Hurst. Ah! you never would believe we could be 
so sadly changed. And by what wicked machination 
do you suppose he got possession of our dear old 
Eden Lodge? the place poor papa bought, and 
thought somuch of? I never dare hardly to speak 
of it to mamma, for it seems as if all her troubles 
would kill her. And I tell you, Mr. Hurst, if it 
were not for her, I'd go off somewhere, and be 
a governess; I would, indeed, to-morrow. But there 
we are, and there we must remain. If Hal would 
only marry, and take us away! but he seems as 
different as our poor fortunes. He’s not the old Hal. 
And oh, Mr. Hurst,” she added, with a fresh wail of 
grief, “it was so miserable that poor Angy died as 
she did! It was so sudden, so awful! We felt it—I 
don’t believe he did—but we did, for we knew how 
she ie 

The girl bit her lip, and grew pale. 

Mr. Seymour Hurst added the word that she sup- 
pressed—“ suffered ;” said it to himself, bitterly, his 
heart bleeding afresh. 

“T thought I must come and see the old place once 
more. Oh, the dearoldplace! Weare under a spell, 
you see, there—something, I can’t divine—and oh, 
he thwarts us, he A 

Again convulsive sobbing. 

“ My poor dear Mary,” said Mr, Seymour, taking her 
hand, “you don’t know how all this makes me 
suffer.” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, turning her face away. 
“Yes, 1 know you must have suffered, for he has 
tried to thwart me exactly as he did I mean—I 
mean I might have been in my own house, and—and 
—but he broke it all off.” 

“ The base, bad man!” cried Mr. Seymour, between 
his teeth. 





” said Mr. Seymour, and 
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[FLOR IVINGTON IN THE STUDIO OF MR. HUMMEL.] 


“ That’s the bell for supper! How long I have 
been gone!” she cried, hastily wiping her tears 
away. “Good-bye, Mr. Hurst. Please don’t men- 
tion a word of this.” 

And, pale and frightened, she hurried away. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“You must’ think me something less than a 

simpleton,” exclaimed Mr. Seymour Hurst, almost 
angrily. “Don’t banter me upon that subject, I beg 
of you, Hummel. When I want a wife I shall know 
where to choose one—it’s not very likely I'd go and 
choose a girl out of some old court. As much as I 
have laughed at blue blood, I think I’ve got a little 
too much in me to do that. ButI assure you I shall 
look after the welfare of this girl, if only that she 
be the protégé of my friend Mrs. Walters.” 
“ All right,” said Mr. Hummel, “I was only jok- 
ing.” 
The words had cut like a sword into one poor, 
tender heart, however. 

Flor heard them. She had entered noiselessly, 
hidden. by the baize screen. Her heart leaped 
rapturously at the sound of that voice—why, she 
never asked herself. 

She slipped out as silently as she had entered, burn- 
ing from head to foot with a sudden fever—shamed, 
hurt, with the same pain at her heart she had felt 
on that never-to-be-forgotten night of the interview 
with Mr. John Ivington. 

When she returned Mr. Hummel rallied her upon 
her pale cheeks and tardiness. She trembled then, at 
the very thought of what she had heard—trembled 
when he shook her hand, and he interpreted her 
embarrassment in his own way. 

“Someone has been here to see you,” said Mr. 
Hummel, thinking her more lovely than ever, as she 
laid her shawl aside. “ Your friend, Mr. Hurst. He 
left a letter for you.” 

She did not answer—only bowed coldly, glanced 
at the letter, and resumed her sitting. 

“You must finish to-day, Mr. Hummel,” she said, 
not long after. “I can’t come again.” 

“Pray why not?” he asked, astonished. 

* T can’t.” 

He saw she trembled. He came round to her side. 

“ This is strange,” he said,looking down. “ Stay, 
Flor, stay here—here with me. I have learned to 
love you dearly. You shall be lonely no more; you 
shall have friends—every pleasure, every delight 
that money can purchase! I am not a poor man, 














“Stop, Mr. Hummel ; are you asking me to be your 
wife ?” asked Flor, in her simplicity. 

The question, so direct, so innocent, checked the 
man’s eloquence instantly. He coloured, stammered, 
stuttered—turned his bold eyes from her sweet face. 

With one flash of womanly intuition she knew what 
this base man meant, and arose from her seat, all the 
dignity of her nature aroused and wounded. 

“T believe all men are wicked—very wicked,” she 
said, in a low, quivering voice. “I wish I could never 
know another—never—never.” 

He stood back perfectly powerless as she threw 
on her shawl, tied her bonnet strings, and ad- 
justed her poor little veil mechanically. Perhaps 
he never experienced, till that moment, what a base 
thing an unprincipled man could be—as he felt con- 
founded, humiliated before this child, whom he 
thought he might bend to his purpose. 

Flor walked that day tiJl noon, hardly knowing or 
caring whither she went. It seemed as if her brain 
were heaped with living coals, it burned so. She 
shrank from every gentleman who passed her, with 
a strange hatred. She declared to herself that 
she would never speak to another man, that she 
hated, abhorred the sight of all mankind—and took 
her wretchedress home with her. 

The letter—the precious letter of her friend— 
there was balm in that. 

“*T send youa cheque for fifty pounds on the — 
Bank” (thus ran the closing paragraph)—“ with 
which you can provide your poor old gran’pa with a 
home. I may not see you again for many years 
but remember, my dear,- remember and be good. 
Under no circumstances be tempted to do one wrong 
action. You may receive a letter that I sent by » 
friend, some little time ago, for that young musician 
we talked about, who lived in the court. It isa rv 
commendation to Professor Lablouc, who has pro- 
mised to procure him a minor position in an orchestra 
with which he has some influence.” 

The letter had been received the day before. lt 
was of no use, Flor had then said, sadly. Poor Will, 
the young lad Mrs. Walters had pitied, was dead 
and buried. 

That day! should she ever forget it? She had 
thought the other could not be paralleled, but this 
was the worst anguish of all. Her trust was gone, 
her best feelings outraged, and but for the balm 
of that sweet letter, she would have longed for death. 

She obtained the money—in due time the blind old 
man was placed in circumstances of comfort—aud 
Flor was alone in the world, anxious thus to remai. 

(To be continaucd\ 
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THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. 


a 
CHAPTER IIL 


URBAN stood in the centre of the group, smiling, 
bright, handsome as some pictured knight, and an- 
swered one and all with exactly the words needed, in 
that easy, graceful manner which was nature’s gift 
to him at birth, and no one there but rejoiced that 
the lot had fallen upon him; no one had a doubt of 
his success, his loyal devotion to the interests en- 
trusted to him. 

Outside in the cold and dark, his bared head bent 

down upon his breast, strode, like an unquiet spirit, 
the defeated brother. They were sad, sickening pas- 
sions which turned his‘heart-beatings into tiger-leaps, 
and flashed fierce thoughts through his brain like 
electric shocks. Poor Tristain was, indeed, more 
like an infuriated animal than a rational being. He 
had hurried out of sight and call from the house, and 
flew forward and backward along the frozen pasture- 
ground until his limbs refused any longer to bear 
him. Then he fell down on his face, his hands 
clasped over his head. 
. “To lose it! to. lose it! and for him!” he groaned. 
*How could they be so blind? Why did heaven 
allow it? It is not alone for myself,” he burst forth 
again, impetuously; “no, no! here, in the sight 
of heaven, I vow it is not alone for myself, but that 
I know he will abuse their confidence, waste their 
money, worse than throw away this splendid oppor- 
tunity. He cannot be straightforward and faithful ; 
itis not in his nature. No one sees it but myself, 
and yet it is the truth. And if I had gone it 
would have been so different. I may be secret, 
silent, and sullen, lacking all his brilliancy, his 
smoothness, but I am true as steel, and what I un- 
dertake I carry out. And now he is to go and I am 
to be kept in drudgery here, helping to eke out the 
income he will squander. It is bitter—it is bitter!” 
_ He clasped his hands again over his head, and lay 
in wrathful silence. 

Presently there was a rustle among the crisp blades 
of dead grass, @ quick bound, and low cry of joy. It 
was Frisk, the spaniel, Tristain’s own pet dog. The 
faithful, affectionate little creature caressed the cloth- 
ing of his master, and stood whining in grieved per- 
plexity as he went from head to foot of the pros- 
trate figure, and at length, by dint of persévering 
efforts, he worked his nose between the clenched 
fingers and reached the palm of the hand, kissing it 
Sgain and again, in the exuberance of his joy. 





[FIVE YEARS AFTER. ] 

Frisk’s was the one nature which thoroughly ap- 
preciated and loved Tristain Worth; which pene- 
trated beneath the rough outside—made prickly and 
contumacious, like the porcupine’s, by constant irri- 
tation—with a subtle instinct the human, intellectu- 
ally endowed members of the family so sadly lacked. 
Frisk was never deceived. No amount of coaxing 
on Urban’s part could woo him from Tristain’s side. 
Frisk knew who was generous, brave, and noble. 
And now he had stolen away from the group con- 
gratulating the triumphant favourite, and had come 
to share the bitterness, darkness and coldness with 
Tris. 

It was the softening touch needed. The boy sprang 
up, opened his arms, and hugged the overjoyed 
animal to his breast, while the hot, blinding tears 
fell over his face. 

So comes the relieving shower from the surcharged 
clouds. 

Out of the battle and warring strife emerge peace 
and calmness. 

At last Tris smiled bravely as he looked up into 
the sky, whose brigh* stars watched him silently. 

“Let him win what he can. I, too, will battle for 
a place in the world. Heaven is above me, and my 
own conscience shall reward me if other help be 
denied.” 

Tristain Worth had wrestled with a dark spirit, 
and in the hour of his victory it turned, and lo! 
the face was that of an angel. A new spirit, that 
of eager, dauntless, enduring manhood came into 
his heart. ° 

It was not the angry, reckless, moody boy who 
returned to the house, and, going up to Urban, 
said, in a voice no other could hear: 

“Urban, I was wrong to be angry, yet I had a 
right to be indignant. No matter. Only prove 
worthy of this trust, faithful to the interests con- 
fided to you, and I shall be glad also that you 
have obtained the opportunity, and will forget how 
it was brought about.” 

Urban’s selfish spirit could not comprehend the 
magnanimity of this act. He smiled satirically. 

“One scene fora night is enough, Tris. It will 
be hard to pretend to good humour after that ridi- 
culous speech of yours.” 

Urban walked away, took up the candle and went 
to bed. His brother stood abstractedly at the fire- 
place while the kitchen was put in order, the coals 
raked up, and the door bolted. 

Mrs. Worth had not forgiven him his unkind 
speech to her favourite son. Captain Daniel, how- 
ever, came to his side, and looked kindly and cravely 














into his face. It was odd, but of the two the father 
had most patience and sympathy with this rebellious 
child. 

“Tris,” said Captain Daniel, “it is natural you 
should be sorry to lose the chance, but Joe lost tov, 
and bore it manfully. Ifit were possible, you should 
both go.” 

Tris seized his father’s hand. 

“Yes, father. I was wrong to be so angry, but 
not so unreasonable as you think, Give Urban al! 
you can spare of your money, but grant me my frev- 
dom too.” 

“Now, what do you mean, Tristain ?” stammered 
Captain Daniel. 

“Say that I may go out, too, to carve my own 
fortune. I will send you half of my earnings so that 
you may hire labourers on the farm. You shall not 
missme. Only say that I may go, and give me you: 
blessing.” 

There was a look in the clear eyes, a gravity 
about the lips, which touched the father. Some dim 
suspicion of the injustice the boy had borne for the 
moment crossed his mind. He put up his hands to 
reach the erect young head. 

“T do bless you, Tristain, my son. And if you do 
not choose to wait for your brother’s assistance you 
have my consent to try what you can do.” 

“Thank you! Oh, father, I shall pray to-night 
that you may live to be rewarded for this generous 
trust in me.” 

And so it came t) pass that the old farm lost, 
nearly at the same time, both youthful aspirants for 
fortune’s dazzling smiles. 

There was a certain rigid justice, a stubborn 
pertinacity in old Captain Daniel’s character, which 
prevented any compunction of conscience at tlic 
difference of the outfit given to his boys. From the 
purse made up by the contributions of the three 
farmers Urban’s wardrobe was generously stocked. 
It was tacitly conceded that the lad’s handsome 
person and graceful ways must be properly set 
off. 


He was to go appearing like the gentleman lhe 
was so soon to prove himself. 

To Tristain, on the contrary, his father said, re- 
solutely : 

“T can spare you no money at all, Tris. You know 
that I shall be cramped this winter to make up what. 
belongs to Urban. Your old clothes would have an- 
swered at home. If you choose to go away with 
matters as they stand it is your own look-out. I 
want you to be sensible of the justice of the matter. 
I put all my means into one venturo, and you had 
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hance at it and lost. It was no fault of 
uve done the best I could.” 
My old clothes are well enough for the work be- 
me,” answered ‘Tristain, cheerfully. ‘ Mother’ll 
them up to be of as much service as new ones. 
k anything more than for you to give me 
You'll not need me this wi { dare- 
y my board would ceme to as 
; winter then is the time for me to earn my capi- 
from which to pay you in ‘the sammer. 
stodoit. I'll send you money to hire a good 
) in my place.” 


Well,” 


me. winter. 


in Daniel, slowly, “thet is no 
ice to Urban demands it, or I 
g without it.” 
ustice to mysclf and to you demand it. I re- 
1ize no other claim,” returned Tristain, hastily. 
Captain Daniel laid his hand on Tristein’s shoulder. 
l'ristain Werth, I warn you, you will never 
er; you will never deservé your father’s bless- 
r that of heaven, until you have put aside from 
ir heart this wicked jealousy of your brother.” 
l'ristain stood a moment with his head aside and 
s downcast, while a dull red slowly covered his 
He looked up at length with a frank, fearless 


said Capt 
fair. J 


et on 
eu é 


im I jealous of Urban? Iam net sure, father, 

f it is so, I promise you I will conquer so un- 

. sentiment. I promise you not to forget 

it we are twin children of an honest, hottourable 


At any rate, you can come home any tithe you 
there’s no harm in your making @ trial for 
elf. If it teaches you no more than your own 
it will be a goed lesson. What do you mean 
y2” 

"he other day when I was in the village Jim 
was telling me about the great wages they 
paying at the iron-works. There was one 
f work paid for much better than 

the cooling of the metal, I be- 
[ didn’t feel so interested then, but I 

i trusty men were hard to find. You 

1 what we call intelligent | at that. 
however brawny-chested and power- 

ay be, don’t answer. B les, I 

a very hot pl hicl t 


if it pays well what matt 


ching 


rbour 


he 
we, WHICcD 1 
jon’t know anything al 
Daniel, slowly. 
ven’t | sense enough to learn? Oh, fat 
nay have all the genius and brilliance, 
't deny me average capability, I hope ?’ 
rather winced a little. 
low long shall you stay ?” 
igh to get moncy 
es for you, and to 
Not a day over, 


1, gravely. 
to pay a ! 
t me aflos 
, nor an ho 
y! y will find reality very 

i this planning. You must live meantime. T 
wr own board.” 
t will not cost me much,” said Tris, stoutly. * 

treat myself to luxuries, and I think I shall 
imyself. There’s plenty of rooms to be had. 
ut’s the use of being a stout, healthy fellow if 
n’t rough it a little ?” 

heaved 


! you 


Daniel uther tremulous sigh. 
s was indeed quite another sort from 

at of the siniling, handsome youth who had gone 
to fit himself for college, and had stipulated for 
w pair of kid gloves in which to make his débit. 
aid both hands upon Tristain’s shoulder. Oh, 

many times he thought of it afterwards with a 
of inexprossible thankfulness! 

fy son,” said Captain Daniel, “TI shall pray 

Heaven may bless and help you. My heartielt 

sing goes with you.” 

d with these words in his ears T 

t away to seek his fortune. 


aptair a rt 


of spirit 


ristain Worth 


CHAPTER IV 
home five years have left li 
ssing time. There may be a few added wrinkles 
ho faces of the men, and more thickly strewn silver 
he locks of the patiently plodding wives. The 
usehold bands in the three homes are unmolested 
he destroying angel. It may be there is a little 
re close pinching in the dotiestic arrangements, 
r the girls are grown up into women, and Joe is a 
t young fellow, secretly sighing to be able to 
pretty Rose Henderson to a home of his own, 
aud wishing that Urban would hasten and find the 
me which is to bring peace and prosperity to 
m all. But outwardly one sees little change. 
“here is Captain Daniel, with the same erect 
figure and eagle eyes, standing at the door, while 
Joe comes up with @ parcel from the post-office in 
his hands. He has been to the village with a load of 
, and brought the week’s mail 
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much as my work. | 
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| Two letters from the boys, Uncle Dan,” says Joe, 
“and a good budget of papers. They're from Tris. 
I know his hand somewhat quicker than that of 
Urban’s. He don’t use so many flourishes. Let us 
know if there’s good news, won't you?” 
| Captain Daniel seizes the two letters and rushes 
into the house for his spectacles, quite as flurried 
and overjoyed as any sehool-girl over her crossed and 
re-crossed epistle. He takes them up, looks at the 
direction of both, and Iwys down the round, plain 
handwriting, to take wp that so brilliantly executed 
in writing-master flevitisies. 
He must read Urban’s letter first. Who knows 
but at last he has met the golden opportunity ? and it 


| is time, it is eértainly tifité, that some dividend 


should bé rétartied to Unclé Bob and Uncle Samuel. 
Captain Daniel has become fervously aware of that 
at last. 

The letter i¢ Somewhat létigthy, but it is finished 
only to be réad over again slowly and attentively. 
Captain Daniel looks up with # sigh into the face of 
his wife, who stands patiently waiting behind his 
chair to hear its éontetits. 

“ Wife,” says the old fartier, “did you tell Betsy 
Niles she might gét fhe cloth aid make me a néw 
overcoat without any farther notice ?” 

“ Why no, father, she'll tate the measure first.” 

“I'm thankful for that, Send word I've changed 
my mind. I shia#’t heve it.” 

“ But, father, it’s alitiost Winter, and your other is 
so thin and wort?’ 

“T can’t help it,” féttmned Captain Daniel, almost 
angrily. “I shwa’t lieve it.” 

“Urban wants rieré thoney then ?” 

Mrs. Worth’s voieé faltered as she spoke. 

“Yes, mother, ahd the largest amount he’s ever 
asked for.” 





the | 
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He paused & moment and shook his gray héad 
slowly. 

“Tm sorry. Fd no idea it would be su¢h a con- 
tintal drain. I can’t think it could have beéu such 
uphill work in Jack Masters’s day. But the lad seems 
hopeful enough. He says he’s on the road, and 
that when he gets the prize we shall he glad we 
helped him so freely. 1 have great confidence in 
Urbpan. 

There was a feeble questioning in the tone, de- 
spite the assertion, to which Mrs. Worth felt called 
upon to answer promptly. 

‘Oh yes, oh yes, Daniel. Urban must be right. 
Things have changed since old times. He was tell- 
ing me how he was obliged to keep up appearances, 
r he should lose ground directly.” 

“He shall have the money. But I don’t mean to 
ask Bob or Samuel for any. It’s harder on them than 

‘ I'm certain Ill not ask any more 
They've got their young folks to 
< after still. I was in hopes Urban had managed 
to send a little to give them. Iknow Samuel wants 
the girls to have better clothes. I must get the money 
myeelf.” 

“But how can you? 
last tame.” 

“Tl get Squire Dean to advance me a couple of 
hundred, and give him a mortgage on the place.” 

“ A mortgage! Oh, Daniel!” 

Mrs. Worth spoke in as much consternation as if 
he had proposed putting a firebrand under the staunch 
old roof. 

“It’s the only way,” returned Captain Daniel, for- 
loraly. “But, after all,” he added, brightening, “ it 
will only be for a little time. Urban will clear it 
right off. I'll harness up, and go over and see about 
it.” 


that’s clear. 


from them. 


hely 
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You sent all the crop money 


Mrs. Worth sighed as she said: 

“But you haven't read Tristain’s letter yet.” 

“You are right. He’s been a good boy, bas Tris, 
I never thought he could have managed so well. If 
it hadn’t been for the regular wages he sent, I don’t 
know how we should have managed.” 

“He was always- a good worker,” said Mrs. 
Worth, somehow taking this speech as a reflection 
upon her favourite ; “it’s easy enough for him. He 
don't have to keep up a gentleman’s appearance as 
Urban has. And he wasalwaysso exacting. It was 
easy for him to drive hard bargains; but Urban was 
too generous and high-spirited.” 

“Don’t be unjust, mother,” said Captain Daniel. 
“Tris has had a difficult task to perform, and he has 
done it like a man. I know he lacks Urbun’s talent.” 

While he spoke he had unfolded the letter. A 
crisp new bank-note dropped out. 

“Twenty pounds!” ejacilated Mrs. Worth, pick- 
ing itup. Her husband paid no attention, but was 
eagerly reading. 

“ Well done, Tris!” ejaculated he, the gloom pass- 
ing a little from his face. “He's been raised, ho’s 
head clerk now, and manages the writing entircly. 
Thinks I ought to keep a man this winter, to save 





me from running out in the cold after the stock, and 


here’s the money to yay him.” 





Somehow, welcome as this intelligence must hay, 
been, both parents were a little grieved by it. Tho 
contrast was .a little irritating to the faith which 
still clung to the gifted favourite. 

*He’s had good luck,” says Mrs. Worth. “So 
here what’s pinned on the bank-note—a line of 
writing.” 

Captain Daniel took it and read it aloud. 

“T saw Urban the other day, and gucssed he 
might be draining your hard earnings away from 
you. Il rely on your honour, fether, that this money 
is devoted to the use I propose, or to some othor por- 
sonal comfort. Panis.” 

“Just the same jealous, hard-hearted creature!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Worth, bitterly. 

“Tam sorry he wrote it. It spoils the beauty of 
the gift,” said Captain Daniel, laying down the letter, 
and leaving the bank-note on thetable. “ But I shall 
abide by what he says. I'll go over to the squire’s 
and g@ét thé fioney for Urban. I mean to write and 
ask Urbat to come home and let us see him, or |']] 

to London myself. It’s necessary to look after 

imi, even if we do trust him. I wonder he didn't 
tell me about seeing Tris.” 
* * * * . 

Tristan Worth is sitting on a tall stool before a 
desk im the dim counting-house of a large ware- 
housé; ifi one of the busy trading streets. Are you 
as intérested, my reader, as I am tu follow his {or- 
tunes ? Come then and see hiim.* 

It’s a man’s face now, yet retaining many of its 
boyish attributes. Changed, too; there are grave, 
resolute lines around the mouth and a calm self-re- 
liance in the eyes which impulsive Tris never 
owned. He has not pressed on against wind and 
tide, steadfast and true to his purpose, though un- 
aided by any favours, without gaining much advan- 
tage as well as beariag many scars from the conflict. 
He knows himself thoroughly now, of how much he is 
capable, what prospect he has of winning his goal. 
He has grown less impatient for the proofs to strike 
home conviction to his doubting friends. He can 
afford to wait and is willing. 

“ A grave, unusually quiet fellow for one of his 
age, singularly frugal in his habits, an oddity, but as 
trusty and reliable as his manufacturer’s steel.” 

That is what people with whom his daily tasks 
throw him in contact sayof him. A few of the gay, 
silly young clerks curl their lips and call hima 
block, a miser who denies himself every luxury. 
No one reads the riddle aright, and Tristain has 
no confidants. He keeps his own counsel, which 
is rather a pity, because had the true reason been 
given he might have found true and earnest friends 
who would have loved him for his goodness as well 
as respected him for his integrity. Now his affec- 
tions lay dormant, without the warmth and life 
Which are necessary to complete a true manly life. 

Therefore it is that Tristain’s face is so still and 
gtave; the eyes calm and clear, but not bright with 
a glad, inward light and joy. He might be hand- 
some but for that; not indeed with Urban’s grace- 
ful beauty, but with a manly dignity sagacious eyes 
would prize as highly. He closed the heavy ledger 
and turned towards the speaker, when the retiring 
head clerk said, gaily: 

“Now, then, Mr. Tristain, I think I have you fully 
installed, so that you can step into niy place and the 
business go on the same, and no one in the firm 
mark the difference. I must say you have given 
me veéry little trouble. I shan't be jealous, or the 
least surprised, if they send me word they wouldn't 
take me back for anything ; you are such a treasure.” 

“Thank you!” replied Tristain, with a faint, shy 
smile. “I only hope, Mr. Brocklehurst, they will 
find me as trusty.” 

“ No doubt of that, no doubt of that, Mr. Tristain. 
The head of this firm knows what he’s about. If 
ever there was a shrewd man, a judge of character, 
it’s Walter Sattonstall, of Sattonstall, Son, & Co. 
When he came and told me he was going to pro- 
mote you from a junior to be head clerk, a young 
fellow like you, only half my years, I said at once, 
‘It’s odd, but it’s all right.’ Mr’ Walter knows 
what he’s about. What his eyes can’t discover I 
wouldn’t care to know about the young man! De- 
pend upon it, he’s watched you sharply.” 

A faint colour rose to Tristain’s cheek. He had 
not quite overconie his boyish trick of blushing with 
evory change of emotion. 

“] am sure I am deeply grateful to them, espe- 
cially to Mr. Walter Sattonstall. It was through 
his kindness I came away from the iron-works. 1 
hopé he will never repent his confidence.” 

“Of course he won't. 1 remember all about that. 
He rode out to get the week's report, and he told me 
about the lad he discovéred working so laboriously in 
the iron-works in the daytime and sitting up half 
the night to study foreign languages and the like. 

“¢There’s a future millionaire for you, Brockle- 
hurst,’ said he. ‘They tell me he neither sinokes 
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nor drinks, has never been to the theatre, knows 
nothing about essences, knicknacks, and fine cloth- 
ing like the popinjays of these times. He’s going 
to work, manfully, to carve out his fortune, and 
('m going to have him here, Brocklehurst, so you 
«et something for him to do till Saunders leavés.’ 

“ « That’s what he said; I remember every word, 
because Mr. Walter don’t often get so earnest about 
anything. Ho, ho! I didn’t think you were going 
to step into my shoes, Mr. Tristain.” 

“T congratulate you that ‘you are able to leave them 
for me,” replied Tristain. “It’s not everyone who 
get’s a legacy.” 
~ “ Well, that’s true. It’s a stroke of luek I wasn’t 
ivoking for. I thought to live and die in the service 
of Sattonstall, Son & Co. But it is comfortable to be 
able to return to old Scotia, and end my days in 
peace where I was born. I'm off in.the first steamer. 
I’ve only been waiting to put youin possession of all 
the ways here. It's a position of trust, having so 
much cash pass through your hands, and all the notes 
to fill out and present; but I’m proud to say there 
never was a pound missing that couldn’t be ac- 
counted for under my charge.” 

“ [hope I shall be able to say the same; indeed I 
know that I am strong enough to resist temptation, 
even though I were sorely pressed, which can hardly 
be. My wants are few ; luxuries I do not crave.” 

“There’s no fear. Mr. Walter knows. Oh, don’t 
forget to remember about thatevidence. It’s all in 
the small iron box, the one with the brass key, on the 
upper shelf of the safe. Don’t let your books get be- 
hindhand, Mr. Walter’s very particular that way. 
Mr. Walter is the only one you will have dealings 
with. Mr. Eustace hasn’t much of a business turn 
except—on settlement days! He can spend as fast 
as anyone. But why shouldn’t he? There's 
only he and Miss kdith, and no end to the 
money. And the Co. you know is a silent one. 
That's a little mystery, you know. Nobody knows, 
uot one of ail the men employed knows who the Co. 
is. It’s a real puzzle, like the Blue-beard chamber.” 

And Mr. Brockichurst, grown loquacious and gay- 
pirited, in his sudden freedom from care, laughed. 

“i've heard something about it. The other clerks 
talked one day before me. It is rather curious,” ob- 
served Tristain, taking down a book of bank-cheques 

igned, but net yet filled out, which Mr. Brocklehurst 
ad handed over to his keeping; and examining the 
bold signature, Sattonstall, Son & Co. 

“That won't help you. About once a month 
there's a paper which squares off the receipts, which 
is signed by the Co. There’s one pasted in the cash- 
book over there, see what you make of it.” 

He found the place, and laid the book before the 
young man. 

“It is a fortunate individual, whoever it may be, 
who receives such a sum as that monthly,” said 
Tristain. “ But the name, why, it might be Anathema 
Marden, or Hamilton Marden, or—1 declare, the more 
you look at it the more you are puzzled ; it could be 
almost anything.” 

“ Just so, and yet I think you might try all your 
life, and not be able to copy it. You will find they 
ure all the sanie, as similar as if they were done 
with astamp. I think you might let it go for Ana- 
thema Marden. You'll find it needs a sharp wit to 
know any more. Mr. Walter enjoys the secret. 
Ah, here comes the junior member of the firm. 
Who's with him? Oh, I see—that young partner of 
Mr. Edgar, the lawyer, whatever is hisname? He did 
some business for us a little while ago. He and Mr. 
“ustace are quite intimate lately. A luxurious young 

oxcomb for an embryo lawyer, but I suppose the 
family are rich.” 

Worthy Mr. Brocklehurst bowed, seized his hat, 
sud walked out of the counting-house as the younger 
member of the firm came in. 

Tristain turned again to his desk, opened the 
ledger, and was busy at work, while the two young 
gentlemen lighted their cigars, and each took an arm- 
chair. 

“Tsay, Worth, you were a little hilarious last 
night at the club. Old Edgar would shake his head 
i _ knew how many times you filled up your wine- 
glass.” 

“Old Edgar has‘no more soulthan amummy. He’d 
like to have me wrapped up in those musty old 
books and dry law papers just as he is. I do believe 
the man has not a generous emotion in him.” 

And there came a mellow, musical laugh which 
sent the blood tingling in the veins of the quiet book- 
keeper, who stood with his back to the speaker. 

(ristain managed presently to get a look at him. 
Yes, it was even so; it was the brother he had not 
seen for two years. Elegantly dressed, with a 
costly seal ring on his finger, gold studs in his fault- 
less linen, and the highest-priced cigar indolently 
held between his handsome red lips. It was Urban 
Worth—Urban still. 
‘ristaig could hardly refrain from groaning aloud 





—handsomer than ever, with his dangerous fas- 
cination of manner enhanced by the polish of society 
—the same weak, selfish, ease-loving mortal. 

“But you’d better be shy of Dexter’s cards. Ican 
safely warn you, for I have been bitten myself, and 
only brought myself away by desperate exertion. it 
was a trifling sum maybe you lost to him, but he’ll 
take care to increase the stakes before you know 
where you are. I like you, Worth, and I’m giving 
you friendly advice.” 

“Thank you, Sattonstall ; but I assure youl know 
what I’m about. I only tried my luck for the novelty 
of the thing. When I get out of the office I’m 
tempted to all sorts of recklessness, just for variety, 
and that’s why I take the wine to wash away the 
musty odour clinging to me. That’s a confoundedly 
poor cigar; I must try another.” 

He flung down the newly lighted cigar, and took 
a fresh one. 

“You're a clever fellow, Worth, and I’ve always 
liked you from the first time I met you at college. I 
was so glad to have you in my own set. By-the- 
way, have you cards for the grand ball next week ? 
Edie and Anna are making great preparations.” 

“Are they? By George, I must manage to go.” 

“Tt will be a grand affair,” observed young Satton- 
stall, shaking the ashes from his cigar. 

“ And large prices too,” replied Urban, carelessly. 

“ Yes, of course, or else it wouldn’t be select. But 
what does that matter to you and me? That's the 
good of having governors with plenty of cash.” 

Urban laughed a little nervously, but otherwise 
gave tacit acquiescence. 

“You have one advantage over me. You're not 
under direct espionage. By Jove, I think you are 
left alone in the most magnanimous style, consider- 
ing that remittances come in so regularly—eh, 
Worth ?” 

“Tm looking every day for another, and I'll try 
to get to the ball. You say the ladies will be 
there.” 

“ Certainly, under my escort. I shall be glad to 
transfer Edie to your charge. And I don't believe 
sho'll object. You're a handsome fellow, Worth, and 
the ladies acknowledge you to be irresistibie.” 

Urban smiled in conscious pride. 

“May I bring some bouquets to Miss Edith and 
her cousin ?” 

“T’ve no doubt you'll be rewarded with their 
sweetest smiles. Ah, there’s the governor. I must 
go out and see him a minute.” 

Eustace Sattonstall walked out of the counting- 
house, and crossed the long warehouse to meet his 
father, and Urban, utterly oblivious of the figure at 
the desk, in the faded, worn suit of brown, began 
humming an opera air. 

Sudden and swift that figure turned upon him. A 
pale face with a bitter sneer on his lips confronted 
him. ; 

“So, so, Urban Worth, this is the way you improve 
your golden opportunity. In this way you impose 
upon those credulous old men, and squander away in 
fine clothes, balls, and bouquets, their hardly gerned 
savings. Out upon you for a thankless, deceitful 
wretch. No wonder when I stumbled upon you 
two years ago that you asked me to avoid you. 
You thought I should injure your prosperous course ; 
you feared I should betray your duplicity. What is 
this I hear about Miss Edith Sattonstall? Are you 
imposing upon them? Have you made them 
believe you are a gentleman of fortune? Answer 
me.” 

These words were spoke warmly and breathlessly, 
poured forth in a resistless flow Urban could not 
break. 

Completely taken by surprise, the latter stared at 
Tristain with a wild, scared look, for once dis- 
possessed of his easy nonchalance. . 

“Tris, Tris! for heaven’s sake don’t look so 
angry,” stammeredhe. “I can explain everything 
satisfactorily. Where do yon live? I will come 
and see you, and tell you all about it. But if you 
have any regard for my success, and father’s con- 
tent, don’t betray that you know me. How came 
you here? I thought you were in some forge or 
other.” 

Tristain Worth smiled bitterly, 

“Urban, don’t dare to deceive me now. Be for 
once honest and open. Will you come to my 
lodging to-night, and give me a fair, truthful state- 
ment?” 

“T will, so help me heaven. Pray go back to the 
desk. Some of them will come back. It would ruin 
everything for them to know you as my brother.” 

“]T am not anxious to claim tlie relationship,” an- 
swered Tristain, with curling lip. “ But this much 
I promise you, if I have to follow your steps, and 
watch every action, I. will not let you impose upon 
Mr. Sattonstall, nor disgrace my poor old father.” 

He went back to his desk, wrote his address on a 
slip of paper, and put it into his brother’s hand. 


paid at the bank in the morning. 


Urban took it up with trembling fingers, thrust 
it hastily into his pocket, and sauntered with 
apparent carelessness from the counting-louse, not 
feeling quite easy until he had gained the outside, 
whither Mr. Eustace presently followed him. 

The head of the firm, coming in soon after, found 
his clerk with folded arms, and for the first time in 
his experience idle. 

He glanced at the set, pale face, from which tho 
sternness had not fled. 

“You are not well to-day, Tristain. 
moping over the books.” 

“Thank you, sir, but it will pass off in a moment. 
I'd far rather keep at work. Mr. Brocklehurst has 
been in again to-day. We've arranged all the old 
accounts.” 

“Allright. Brocklehurst has been a faithful as- 
sistant, and I have no fear but what we shall find 
youthe same. There are some heavy notes to be 
I may bé down 
late, and I'd better sign some now. You can fill 
them up, and bring them back as you come down. 
I'll give you a memorandum of the sums needed.” 

- Yes, sir, here are the blanks.” 

“'Phey have been informed at the bank that you 
are to draw all our funds when neither my son nor 
myself appears. I have been used toallowing Brockle- 
hurst to fill up the blanks, all but the signature, and 
I see no reason for changing. I have shown how 
much I trust to your rectitude by putting you in this 
position.” 

“T hope I shall never abuse your kindhess, sir,” 
faltered Tristain. 

“Tam sure you will not. Don’t forget to go 
in early, as soon as the bank is open, for 1 told two 
or three parties to call for settlement.” 

“I will be ready for them, sir.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Love or Marrigp Lire.—The affection that links 
together man and wife is a far holier and more en- 
during passion than the enthusiasm of young love. 
It may want its gorgeousness—it may want its ima- 
ginative character, but it is far richer in holy and 
trusting attributes. Talk not to us of the absenccof 
love in wedlock. What! because a man has ceased 
to “sigh like a furnace” are we to believe that tho 
fire is extinct ? No, it burns with a steady and bril- 
liant flame, shedding a benign influence upon exist- 
ence a million times more precious and delightful 
than the cold dreams of philosophy. 

Sometuinc New CoNCERNING SHAKESPEARE.— 
A Royal sign-manual warrant of King Charles IL, 
issued in the first year of his reign, is stated to be 
new to our dramatic history, and was found in an old 
office-book belonging to the office of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Neither Malone nor Payne Collier 
had noticed it. In this sign manual, continues our 
authority, after printing it, eleven plays are assigned 
to Sir William Davenant, the patentee of “ The 
Duke’s Theatre:” one by Webster, The Duchess of 
Malfi; one by Sir John Denham, The Sophy; and 
nine by Shakespeare. We have here, then, fresh and 
startling evidence of the pre-eminent popularity of 
Shakespeare over other dramatists in the reign of 
King Charles II. 

Deer Huntinc.—An old Canadian hunter de- 
clares that the reason why the wild deer are not all 
killed when young (as they breed once a year, and 
are always surrounded by other animals which prey 
upon them, as dogs, wolves, bears, panthers, &c.), is 
that “no dog or other animal can smell the track of 
a doe or fawn while the latter is too young to take 
care of itself.” He stated that he had often seen it 
demonstrated. He had taken his dogs over the 
ground when he had just before seen them pass, and 
they would take no notice of the track, and could 
not be induced to follow when taken to the spot, 
while they would instantly discover the track of 
any deer not having young ones. This, if true, is 
but one proof of the adaptation of tho natural laws 
to preserve life when it most needs protection. 


Tur Loss or A Nieut.—No crop is more uncer- 
tain than that of wines. A really good vintage occurs 
only at considerable intervals, for the vine-grower 
is exposed to many disasters. Extreme cold in 
winter may destroy his plants, a sudden frost in May 
may blight the whole crop of the year. Four years 
ago a single hour’s frost in the district round Cognac 
destroyed 3,000,0007. worth of property. The evening 
before the vineyards were clothed in the brightest 
green; at six the next morning nothing was to be seen 
but brown, burned leaves, as ifan eighth plague had 
passed over the land. On all sides groups of peasant 
proprietors, men, women, and children, were gathered 
together in the early morning, weeping, as men weep, 
with little noise but big tears, over their ruin. They 
had lost their year’s incomes, and, for small fortunes, 
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NELLIE. 


CHAPTER IL 


Miss Nett had made no evening toilet. The damp 
sea breeze had loosened her ringlets into wide, flow- 
ing waves that no fashion could teach or emulate. 
The crépe shaw], against which Aunt Laura had dis- 
claimed, if not good for protection did well for the 
picturesque, for it was pure sea-green, with an edge 
of pearl fringe, that clinked against the shining wood 
of the promenade. 

Mr. Meade held Miss Nell’s hat, with its flowing 
ribbons and rosette of lace, and the pair looked so 
different from all the rest, who were so prim in 
their evening attire, that they were noticeable be- 
cause so unconventional. 

“My dear,” says Mrs. Bernard to Miss Maynard, 
“you do not look less charming than usual ; but there 
is Mr. Ashton Meade with that dowdy little girl 
again on his arm.” 

Miss Maynard looked impatient, defiant, hated 
Mrs. Bernard, for the moment, more than the “ dowdy 
little girl” on his arm, then replied: 

“Oh, Ashton and myself understand one another, 
mon ami. I wouldn’t interfere. You know that is 
your foible.” 

This was a home thrust. Mrs. Bernard had the 
reputation of breaking matches, rather than making 
them. Like Queen Elizabeth, she wished to be 
“monarch of all” (the admiration) “she sur- 
veyed.” 

So the lady withdrew from the contest worsted. 
She felt that it would not be safe to interfere with 
Miss Maynard. 

As for the latter, it was a pity, but the fan she 
carried, of delicate silver filigree and costly lace, fell 
to the ground and was broken. 

“Did I do that ?” asks the gentleman beside her, 
in alarm. 

“No,” says Miss Maynard; “but. it does not 
matter. Five pounds is not much to lose, espe- 
cially,” she adds to herself, ‘“‘ when I lose my temper 
so first.” 

The finest of fine ladies have their passions, I sup- 
pose, as well as the rest of us. Itis a happy circum- 
stance when a fan is the only sufferer. 

Miss Nell, the most innocent cause of all this, 
guessing little of heart-burnings and the like, walked 
beside her cavalier, so well contented to be friends 
again that she cared nothing for all the world be- 
side. 

She guessed as little of the sweet picture she 
made, with her loose curls flowing about her ab- 
sorbed face, wearing now the deepest rose tint of June 
on her delicate cheek, the gauzy sea-green shawl, 
with its fringe of pearls, clinking a tiny accom- 
paniment to her steps, that seemed to-night sct to 
music. 

“Oh, she would never, never doubt him 
Mr. Ashton Meade must be a true man. 
wrong to ever think him less than that.” 

Softly, softly pealed the music, as if it kept time 
to the beating of true hearts all the world over. 
How fair lay the moonlight on the silver beach- 
sand; how it turned the white surf into lustre, as 
the waves rolled in and out, keeping time, as it 
seemed, to the rise and fall of the human orchestra, 
that made even the great hote), whicli was prosaic 
by day, a magic realm by night. 

Prosaic! No place is so where human souls con- 
gregate. Wherever hearts beat is the region of ro- 
mance. The time of King Arthur, the old legends 
of chivalry and knighthood, hold not so much of 
power, of passion, or of poetry, as this very to-day, 
at which we sneer as dull and tame. 

Mr. Meade, in his whole lifetime, had probably never 
looked so well as to-night. He had utterly forgotten 
himself, a thing that rarely, ifever, happened. The 
cold lines of his face were softened into almost fe- 
minine sweetness. The eyes, always bright, but 
seldom self-forgetful, looked down now upon Nellie 
as if they had made their choice and would be 
steadfast always. You felt what noble opportunities 
opened in the path of this man, if he were only wise 
enough to grasp them. 

Of all the groups, however, who passed these two 
there was but one person who noted the moral as- 
pect of the case. As a character-picture only one 
drank in the meaning. This was aman whom every- 
body passed every day, yet who was scarcely 
known to anybody. He was quiet-looking, with 
perhaps, a trifle of the odd or eccentric about him, 
if you observed closely, otherwise he was not re- 
markable. 

He, however, had noticed Mr. Meade, and had 
taken a slight prejudice against him. Why? Be- 
cause the one was handsome, the other not? A 
little jealousy might have been at the bottom; but 
I think. on the whole, the two were antagonistic, 


more. 
She was 


and had only need to know one another in order to 
entertain a most cordial dislike each for each. This 
would be especially the case if both fancied the same 
woman. Though I do not know that this is apt, in 
any event, to be a good cause for two men to like 
one another. 

Mr. Castleton, who was known generally as rather 
an “ odd sort of fellow,” difficult to match for rigid 
conscientiousness and sterling honesty of purpose, 
watched the two, and thought to himself : 

“What a study those faces are. Here is a 
woman that realizes all of Wordsworth’s idea, 


“ A creatare not too bright or good; 


and who believes the man beside her to be pure gold. 
Now I’ve seen him with Miss Maynard and other 
ladies, and I'll warrant the traditions of society will 
be too strong for him.” 

The happy pair, however, were as unconscious of 
these musings as of Miss Maynard’s inward emotion, 
which led her to break her fan. 

Presently Miss Nell had to say words that came 
somewhat slowly—‘“Good-night!” But Mr. Meade 
dwelt a moment with admiring gaze upon the gentle 
crimson of her cheek, upon which the long lashes 
reposed with modest grace, and, murmuring something 
that seemed like a lover’s benediction, he came 
away. 

In the corridor below, where the moonlight shone 
in through the long, narrow window, a some- 
what different vision met him—it was Miss Maynard 
en grand tenue. 

She turned her head slowly; “ I was—watching 
the moonlight,” she said. Not watching for him ; oh, 
no! It is not the height of good breeding always to 
tell the truth—and Miss Maynard was exceedingly 
well bred. 

“Watching the moonlight?” said Mr. Meade, in an 
embarrassed manner. “ Yes, how very fair and quiet 
it looks, out there on the water.” 

Miss Maynard’s face was a study, in that fair, 
sweet light. It was calm, except for some emo- 
tion that_ burned in a spot of scarlet on either 
cheek ; and upon her arm, by a slender chain of gold, 
still hung the crushed fan, dangling pitiably, a 
mélange of silver and lace fragments. 

Mr. Meade, catching at anything to help him out of 
his dilemma, said, touching the broken toy with his 
finger : 

“ What a pity! 
your fan ?” 

“Miss Maynard herself.” 

“T thought she broke only hearts.” 

“ No, I am leaving that to you at present,” she said, 
with contemptuous pity. “ What is to become of that 
little thing you have escorted upstairs? Do you mean 
to teach her to like you, and then leave her?” 

Mr. Meade thought to himself, “ Oh! so you have 
been watching us, and waiting for me!” He felt 
elated, but he said aloud, “Do you mean Miss 
Grant? She thinks, or fancies, 1 helped to save 
her life, and feels obliged therefore to be grateful.” 

“ Yq.” 

If ever a “ yes” expressed the utmost doubt, in- 
credulity, and scorn of being duped, it was this 
“ yes” of Miss Maynard. 

“You are not offended with me ?” asked Mr. Meade 
—for here the “ world, the flesh, and the devil ” began 
to get the upper hand again. 

“Offended? I? I think you are a cheat—that’s 
all!” 

Mr. Meade’s hand brushed past the broken fan, and 
grasped tight the white fingers that lay in the moon- 
light on the window-frame. 

Mr. Castleton passed, unperceived, in the dark sha- 
dows. 

He saw them, however. 

“A pleasant prospect for the little girl upstairs,” 
thought he. “ Bless her heart, she’ll be asleep soon, 
dreaming of that classical face. These two are the 
best match, however; and as for the little one, the 
angels will keep her safe and secure.” 

The upshot of the event-was that the next day 
Miss Maynard numbered Mr. Ashton Meade in her 
train again. 

Miss Nell, looking on, read her lesson—she was 
quick at learning. 

In her heart of hearts she had never fully trusted 
this man, orif so, only in those beautiful days of their 
first acquaintance, when she was too grateful to 
dream him otherwise than a true man, and when she 
had imagined a grand, brave friendship between 
them that should last for eyer ; for, remember, this 
Miss Nell was a brave little heart. 

When she found that her ship had finally gone 
down she made no moan; and what cargo that ship 
was laden with matters not to you or me. 

Simply, Mr. Ashton Meade had had a chance, 
an opportunity of being thoroughly noble and 
resolutely manly. 

He let it sEp. 


Who was so clumsy as to break 








If a chivalrous manhood found itself a miserablg 
wreck, who knew it? Not the fine world of 
shams, whims, and shallow cheateries, that wag 
henceforward to call him its own, that said Eliz, 
Maynard and Ashton Meade were precisely suited 
—‘ meant for one another.” 

Miss Nell behaved better than a Spartan, q 
Trojan, or any of the heathen crew. If she were a 
heroine nobody guessed it, not even herself. Ouly 
when she spoke to her aunt Laura the tone, if loss 
vivacious, was more softly sweet. 

She stopped to talk now with the children, that 
one came upon everywhere, and whdm nobody 
thought it worth while to notice in the great bus- 
tling life that effervesced on all sides. You were 
very apt to find her occasionally dressing a doll to 
please some little child. 

Mr. Castleton surveyed all this with a feeling of 
profound satisfaction; but yet he had never spoken 
with, hardly knew the name of her who had fixed 
his attention, except that he heard the children cal) 
her “ Miss Nell.” 

Knowing the history of the two, it was strange to 
see Mr. Meade and Miss Nell meet now-a-days. 

He, with a deference in his manner (for he couldn't 
resist the conviction that this woman was 
superior), and a touch of appeal that was almost 
pitiable to see—apologetic, as if he had said, “| 
meant to do right, but society was too strong for 
me, and I had to yield.” 

As for Miss Nell, I think her manner to her som 
time friend was as sweet a specimen of perfect 
womanhood as one could wish to see. 

Calm rather than grave, self-respecting ratlier 
than dignified, courteous as only a Christian lad; 
could hope to be. 

On the sands, one clear, bright morning, Miss 
Nell sat with her little retinue about her. No crown 
was on her brow, yet never was a queen better love! 
than she. 

The children ran to and fro, filling her lap with the 
prettiest pebbles, the most delicate shells, the mos: 
daintily tinted sea-weeds. 

Presently there was a cry of some small distress— 
Johnny, Tommy, or someone of the little crew, 
had succeeded, boy-like, after divers attempts in the 
fishing department, in getting the hook embedded in 
a chubby finger. 

Miss Nell did her best, but, unaccustomed to th 
operation, failed to beguile the wicked hook from 
the chubby finger. 

“ Perhaps I can succeed,” said a quiet voice. Miss 
Nell looked up. 

It was Mr. Castleton, the “odd fellow,” who ha’ 
obviously been wandering along the shore in searcii vi 
* specimens.” 

Mr. Castleton did succeed, with scarcely an effort. 
He had a knack at such things better than a wom:. 
He had such a kind, manly heart, you see—it tang: 
him how. The cruel barb came out of the chubby 
finger as if by magic. 

“ What’s your name, sir?” bluntly asks the own 
of the chubby finger. “I’m going to tell my me 
what a nice man you are.” 

“Castleton. And some call me an odd fellow!” 
replied he, lifting his hat to Miss Nell, who, with « 
smile, remarked : h 

“J will thank you, sir, this time, in lieu of 
mamma.” 

Then the two fell into conversation, somehow, 
over the pebbles and sea-weed. 

Miss Nell looked bright and pleased. ‘Not at all 
heart-broken,” thought Mr. Castleton to himself. 

As Miss Nell and he sat together, sorting out 
pebbles and sea-weed, she striving to repeat th: 
learned names he callef them by, two figures stroile:| 
along between them and the sea. 

“A scientific flirtation,” sneered Miss Maynari. 
catching a Latin phrase. ] 

But Mr. Meade, for all the courtly bow accorded t» 
Miss Nell as he passed by, barely looked pleased. “! 
might have had her,” he thought to himself. 

The beach was pleasant on those bright summer 
days. The waves gave forth very charming melodies, 
as they broke in long, convoluted lines of emerai 
and snow. : 

How beautiful it all was! But it was best ofall to 
spell, letter by letter, a heart that beat with a noblv 
zeal in the cause of right, and that was lea] and true, 
simple and brave. ; 

Miss Nell was more than grateful to learn this 
lesson; it gave back her faith, it touched with 
beauty a face that women had never called “ hand- 
some.” : 

Aunt Laura was pleased, too, though not at first - 
but, after awhile, what was sincere and truthful 
in her recognized Mr. Castleton as any womans 

er. 

Soon, therefore, there came a time when he cess d 
to be an “ odd fellow ””—for he had found 1. 
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rHE NEW GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
AT PARIS. 





THE most magnificent capital in the world, Paris, 
has long been celebrated for her splendid buildings, 
more especially under the sovereignty of Napoleon 
the Third. Year after year alterations and im- 
provements have progressed with most astonishing 
rapidity. Theatres, cathedrals, palaces, and courts of 
justice have arisen in an almost magical manner, 
until those who knew Paris a few years back would 
now be lost in wonderment at the change. Yet 
another building has been added to the great Gallic 
capital, A new opera house has been built, at an 
enormous cost, on a scale of magnificence and 
grandeur never before known in Europe. That 
theatrical architecture is very faulty has long been 
an acknowledged fact; both before and behind the 
curtain almost every theatre in Europe is more or 
less defective. Even our own Italian Opera at Covent 
Garden, splendid building as it is, might be greatly 
improved. 

It may of course be said that no building can be 
made perfect, and with truth. He would be a won- 
derful architect indeed who could so construct a 
theatre that no fault could be found with it; but in 
theatrical architecture hitherto the chief object ap- 
pears to have been to make the “houses hold as 
many people as possible,” without for a moment con- 
sidering the comfort of the audience. Indeed in 
some theatres, when there is a full house, at least 
one-quarter of the risitors can scarcely see the 
stage. 

In this new building, however, every possible 
care has been taken to avoid not only this but every 
other defect, and, as far as we can at present judge, 
with success. Never before perhaps in tbe annals 
of architecture has so much trouble been expended 
"pon @ building of this character, and its progress 
has been watched by every class of French society 
with the liveliest interest. 

It stands in a fine position, nearly opposite the 
“ Exposition,” “ disclosing,” says Théophile Gautier, 
“all its beauties at a single glance,” and is con- 
»tructed after the Haussmann order of architecture. 
t he facade is the face of the building, and gives it 
‘ts entire character. It is composed of a sub-base- 
‘nent, with two avant corps, pierced with seven 
‘rcades, the intervening spaces being filled with 
“roups of medallions and statues. Above these are 
‘ised pairs of pure Corinthian columns, separating 
vast bays; above this again an entablature supports 
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[THE NEW PARISIAN OPERA HOUSE. | 


the attic, decorated with groups and bas-reliefs, ter- 
minating in the upper line with a cordon of tragic 
and comic masks in bronze. The great columns are 
monoliths of above ten or eleven metres high, but it 
will be necessary to close the great bays or colonnades 
in order to keep out wind and rain, if they are to 
be devoted to the uses of the public. All the archi- 
tectural beauties and ornamentations are exceedingly 
striking. Over the structure are jasper pillars, golden 
capitals, and rich consoles, ornamented with busts of 
the most eminent composers, which combined pro- 
duce a magnificent effect. ‘There is also a balcony, 
the balustrades of which are made of green Swedish 
marble, a very scarce and valuable material. The 
blending of the columns into the facade gives a 
striking and tasteful aspect to the building, while 
upon the smaller columns of solid marble supporting 
each bay between the larger pillars are busts of the 
composers that decorate the summits of the openings, 
and the line of ornamental bronze which marks the 
termination of the storey is in good rich keeping 
with the entire structure. Altogether the building 
is a magnificent specimen of architecture, and an ad- 
ditional ornament to the French capital. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Tue Bishop of Oxford has delivered an address on 
Sunday schools at the Isle of Wight. He said it 
seemed to him that they must divide the children 
who came to the Sunday school into different classes. 
Those who were taught during the week should be 
treated in a different manner to those who came only 
on Sundays. In great towns, perhaps, they could 
not get a poor ragged set of children together on 
any other day, and such they should really and 
definitely endeavour to teach. Those whom they 
had under their care every day in the weck they 
should, as much as possible, avoid teaching on Sun- 
day. 

Sunday was as much a day of rest for children as 
for grown-up persons, and it was a mistaken idea to 
take children, whom God had made volatile, who 
could not be still for a moment, because it was not 
their nature, who were always dropping off to sleep 
on the benches they sat upon, because they needed 
sleep, and would begin to whisper and laugh, just 
as the bee needed to buz when he flew about—it was 
a mistake to make children, whom God had made in 
this way, to set them on a hard bench, and to make 
horrid faces at them when they began to buz, or to 
knock them on the head when they went to sleep. 
In his experience Sunday-school teachers failed 
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very much on the “Be-good system.” That was 
the beginning and end of all their teaching, and 
marvellously unfruitful teaching it would be for men, 
women, or children. 

They could not expect the elder children to con- 
tinue attending a Sunday school where all the little 
ones of the parish were being taught. The rook 
never frequented the same ground with the starling, 
who was a busy talkative gentleman, while the rook 
was a quiet sort of a fellow; and, therefore, when 
the starling came near the rook looked at him with 
a peculiar cock of the eye and then flew away. In 
the same way the fourteen years’ old pupil flew away 
from the little volatile things who sat dozing upon 
the hard benches. As to these younger ones, no one 
who was at all acquainted with children would ex- 
pect to get any real knowledge into them. When 
these Sunday-school children were sent to church, 
not with their parents, but in a body together, and 
were generally placed a long way off the clergyman 
lest they should disturb the congregation, how was it 
possible but that the little volatile things should 
begin whispering to one another and kicking their 
legs about ? and how could they be expected to pay 
any attention to the service when they had been 
tired out with two hours’ previous teaching at school ? 
Then, perhaps, in the afternoon, the little things, 
having had rather a better dinner than usual, would 
fall asleep, which was the best thing they could do. 

No doubt a great deal might be done in showing 
kindness to these little ones, whose parents did not 
take them to church—at all events they may be kept 
away from the devil’s school, where they played at 
chuck-farthing and made dirt pies. At the Sunday 
school everything should be done to make the 
children happy. Of course there should be some 
colouring of Christianity and religious teaching about 
it, but particularly the little things should be taught 
to sing, for which they were always ready. The 
teachers ought to be a great deal ahead of the 
scholars if they would teach them anything of the 
Church system. If the teachers only had a general 
foggy impression about the Church—and that was 
frequently the case, especially with persons who 
were continually talking about “Our beloved 
Church”—nothing useful would be done. 

It was not by dreary, dull teaching, not by sending 
a@ man round to knock the children’s heads when 
they fell asleep, that they would do good, but by 
making Sunday schools the opportunity of showing 
a kindly interest in the little ones sent there, and 
then by the leavening principle of the love of Christ 
they would make their schools not wearisome to the 
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little ones, nor useless to the older ones, but would 
make them instruments for touching their hearta, 
and thus would get a great deal of truth into the 
narrow-necked mouth of the bottle, until, by God's 
grace, they could fill it as full as it could bear. 





FAITH. 





He wrote a note to her, saying how sorry he felt 
that he could not keep his engagement; his only con- 
solation was that,among so many relatives, she would 
have no time to miss him. 

He also wrote a note to her, saying that he would 
come and bring the old letters. She was right, of 
course to think that he would comply with any re- 
quest she might make. 

Naturally there were two “ hers” in the case. 

The first note was to the girl to whom he was en- 
gaged; the second to the woman with whom he had 
flirted half the season, and who now had made “a 
last request,” as a woman who flirts often does 
of the man that has slipped out of her chains; 
which last request is usually followed by twenty-four 
others. 

Philip Marston sealed and directed the page of ex- 
cuses to Agnes Wayne, feeling a certain amount of 
irritation with himself, not caring to read the pretty 
falsehood he had written—that is, in a certain way, 
a falsehood, because he led her to think that some 
business matters prevented his fulfilling his pro- 
mse, 

He thought he was doing a shabby thing; and 
I shall no more deny that I agree with his opinion 
than his conscience did. The moment he felt that he 
had beem mean he looked about for excuses as a salve 
to hig eonscience, exactly as you and I do when we 
lave told falsehoods. He soon found them ; they are @ 
plentiful erop along the road of good intentions, 
which we all travel, in spite of those unpleasant guide- 
posts marked 
people say is on them. 

His excuse to himself was that, after all, Agnes 
was unreasonable to expect him to be victimized at 
that family party, whereat a score of cousins pro- 
spective would sit in jadgment on him; and atrio of 
maiden aunts, who had been models of virtue all 
their lives, would look at him, and make him feel 
they remembered every story that had ever been 
told about him; and were pitying Agnes in the 
depths of their bosoms, as the old Greck matrons 
might have pitied some unfortunate about to be de- 
voured by that very unpleasant monster the mino- 
tanr. 

Philip said to himself that, if he had gone, he 
should have been cross; if he had been cross, he 
should have pained Agnes, offended the aunts, and 
given the cousins an opportunity to pity her in a 
cousinly way, and to tell her they hoped he was 
not so bad-tempered as he seemed, and showing 
by their looks that they were certain he was, and 
more 8o. 

Mr. Marston’s selfishness helped him to believe 
himself excusable. He had dreaded the ordeal all 
along, and had only accepted the invitation because 
Agnes pleaded so prettily. 

He sealed the letter to Mrs. M‘Leod, and then he 
went through more formule and divers arguments. 
Of course he must goto her when she sent for him; 
he owed her so much in return for all the redowas 
and smiles, and talks in shady corners, while 
chaperones glanced wrathfully at the lady ;for all her 
efforts to make his life pleasant. 

Hie had not seen much of her since 
ment ; only met her twice by chance, in fact, during 
the fortnight that new state of affairs had existed— 
he had been in doubt how she might take it. 

Not that she had any right to complain—thcir 
flirtation had not gone far enough for that; but then, 
as he thought, one never knows how a woman will 
inke anything. He was glad to find that she ac- 
cepted his defection in a proper spirit—in fact, very 
gracefully. 

But you shall read her note. 

“My Dear Sir PuHiILIp—Once upon a time, to 
begin like a fairy-tale, you said we were friends— 
and I, liking fairy-tales, thought you spoke seriously. 
Now you leave me to hear of your engagement from 
the lady’s family. It was not pretty of you, Sir 





his engage- 


Philip. 

“ But that shall not prevent my offering my best 
congratulations—ah! that sounds very decorous and 
proper; but it is not what I mean, and I would 


sooner be truthful than decorous. I hope you may 
be very, very happy, and live a fairy-story all your 
life with that sweetest and prettiest of princesses, 
la belle Agnes. 


“J shall not congratulate her, you treacherous 


knight, until you have explained your conduct in 
not coming with the news to one of your truest 
friends. 


Well, you know the name the wise 











“TI shall be at home this evening. Shall I look for 
you? Andoh! Sir Philip! you did once abscond with 
—to use no harsher term—a picture of mine; and 
into the bargain you have a half-dozen stray leaves, 
in the shape of notes, that I shall expect to see in 
your hand, because, though your friend now and 
always, more your friend since I think of you along 
with that pure white creature, who has always been 
my realization of an angel; still, you know, ‘ I must 
wear my rue with a difference.’ 

“To-night, did we say? Very well. I shall ex- 
pect you; and I am sure you will not be at all 
penitent. This is my last letter to you, Sir Philip; 
so you shall have once more the pretty name that 
you gave me, and that I shall never bear again. 

“Lapy CAPRICE.” 

When a man is newly engaged, and a woman with 
whom he has flirted for a season writes a frank letter 
like that to him, and while closing the fairy story 
book with such good nature signs her parting 
missive with the old familiar name, that man, if 
he be wise, sends the picture he has “absconded 
with,” together with the notes, and avoids an inter- 
view. 

But no man ever does it, beeause no man is wise ; 
that is, if the flirtation has been skilfully conducted 
on the lady’s part. 

Of course he must go; there could be no doubt 
about that. He should be a very poor knight to 
think of anything else. 

After all, this came as he puffed the last cloud 
from his meerschaum when the answers were 
written, and the salve neatly spread over hig con- 
science; after all, he was glad she had hit on 
this very night, that family gathering would have 
been a brief purgatory. 

It was odd she should have chanced on it though. 
Very odd, Sir Philip, yo great simpleton, as every 
man has been from Solomon downwards. 

She heard of that gathering and made alittle yow, 
that was all; she had her little ways, this fair Lady 
Caprice. 

Agnes Wayne received her note in due course, 
and, though grieved, she was certain that Philip's 
vague exeuses must be perfectly satisfactory. She 
gave a sigh of disappointment, another of weariness, 
when she thought how the cousins would look pity- 
ingly at her, and the maiden aunts would turn aside 
with wrath and horror—but she could bear it for 
Philip’s sake. 

Mrs. M‘Leod read her note, too, sitting in her 
dressing-room that snowy afternoon—so snowy 
that she could not think of showing herself in street 
or park, lest her nose might be red when evening 
came—with a French novel in her lap, and a Maltese 
dog at her feet, forming a pretty picture altogether. 

She read it, then flung it carelessly down, and 
thought: 

“Of course! §So ‘here ends the first lesson!’ It 
was bad taste to write that, Sir Philip—bad taste 
needs to be corrected! Yes, it may be the end of the 
first lesson; but, oh! my wise Sir Philip, they 
always read a second! So will I, and bythe time I 
have delivered it you'll be a wiser man than you are 
now, Sir Philip.” 

She laughed a pleasant laugh, leaned her head 
back against the cushions, and sat looking out into 
the square, with every tree in a white shroud, 
watching the snow-flakes fall noiselessly. 

Gradually her face changed till it looked pale, 
worn, and tired, and still she watched the trees 
in their shrouds, and still the snow fell noiselessly. 

She was thinking of her life—what a hollow bitter- 
ness it was! Philip Marston had not been of vital 
importance in its latter course, but of importance 
enough to make her sore and annoyed at losing him. 

She began the world with kindly feelings, and 
they had been woefully trampled on, and were so 
distorted and deformed that they were like spiteful 
snakes now. She had loved and been loved once, 
long ago. She was.not. brilliant, Mrs. M‘Leod, then, 
not even Lady Caprice ; she was still young, and she 
lived her girlish romance. 

She had loved Mr. Launce Hoyer, the sculptor, and 
had been obliged to give him up, partly because her 
family looked upon her as suffering from temporary 
insanity ; partly because he was lazy and dreamy, and, 
in spite of his love for her, could not set himself reso- 
lutely to work and be able to claim her. 

She had known a few months’ blessed happiness— 
the bewildering first dream. It had passed—she 
saw what must be done. She gave him up; she 
said she must die; he said he would, which was 
natural. 

She lived and married Mr. Graham M‘Leod, and had 
been rich and petted; and now, at twenty-five, was 
at the height of her golden reign. 

Mr. Launce Hoyerlived, dreamed, and dawdled, and 
modelled bits that showed what he might have done 
if he coukd have found energy to work. 


He had been nothing to her for years. She had 








seen him the summer before—she saw that he wasonly 
a lazy,-dreamy-eyed man. That did not alter the 
fact that the poem and the ideal lived in her mind 
and made her angry with herself, the world, and 
fate, because she had been cheated out of its beanty 
and her happiness. ; 

She had always some flirtation on hand—her hys- 
band never interfered. Indeed, he was too busy 
and there was no danger that she would ever go 4 
step beyond the right point. 

People talked—no wonder, she flirted unsery- 
pulously. She liked to give pain. Sometimes it as- 
tonished her to think how bitter and mean s}, 
was—that made her more unscrupulous. 

I suppose she had really made idiots of more 
men, and tortured more women, than any creature o/ 
her sex, and double her years, in all the land. 

Then had come this last affair with Mr. Philip Mar- 
ston. It began the autumn before, it had deepened as 
winter came on, and run @ prosperous course up to 
Lent ; and now, without any warning, he must needs 
fall in love with Agnes Wayne and be engaged. 

Mrs. M‘Leod was angry. She had wanted Ph'liy 
to love her, and had never been able to decide 
whether he was touched, or only playing like hr- 

if 


self. 

This last step proved that he had not been a slay» 
in the least, and she wastherefore angry. Moreoy.; 
she fairly hated Agnes Wayne; she had no rea: 
to do so, only Agnes was @ girl to be hated. Sie 
had a look apt she was rigidly good; and 
though she loved to dance and go out, she had any 
quantity of sthetical religious and was 
very High Church, and—— Well, Milicent hated he. 

Philip appeared in the boudoir that evening. |: 
was about the time that Agnes was going dolefully a! 
dutifully off to the family gathering ; and there was 
Mrs. M‘Leod, a picture, as usual. 

She was very, very pale, and her hair was vey 
dark, and her eyes had dark shadows under them, 
which nature or indigestion pat there, and so saveil 
her the trouble of using India-imk, as many do ; and 
her neck and arms were something marvellous, as 
was also her taste in dress. 

To-night she looked paler than ever, because of 
her green dress, which made her look as uneartiily 
and dangerous as a mermaid. 

“ Was it cold under the sea?” asked Philip, as ho 
bowed over her hand. “And did you make that 
flower in your hair out of sea-foam ?” 

“ Pretty, poctical, bat net proper,” returned she, 
“considering who you arenow. ‘A man that’s mar- 
ried is a man that’s marred,’ the proyerb says; so, | 
suppose, an engaged man.must at least haye his face 
slightly distorted.” 

“Is mine?” 

“Ask Agnes. Now sit down and tell me aii 
about it. Philip, 1 am so glad. You will be very 
happy!” 

Now Philip thought so, too; but it is a chara:- 
teristic of the age not to admit that we have feeling 
enough left to be happy; so Philip felt it necessary 
to say: 

“Yes, I suppose so. 
time.” 

“Don’t make excuses to me,” laughed she. “|! 
like yoursAgnes, but she doesn’t like me. She thio!s 
I'm frivolous and worldly—so I am. Do make lier 
like me. Dear me, you can’t come to my Sunday 
night supper-parties any more. Never mind, you’! 
go to church instead. And. did you bring my 
letters, Sir Philip? And will you tell me all abont it 
quickly ?” 

He:sat. down, but, somehow, he had not muci ‘ 
say about “it.” He never had seen this women 
look so bewitching before. He was not atall in love 
with her; but it did occur to him one’s wife would 
never look like a nymph or an Undine, and what she 
said about church made him think that if Agnes 
became too pious it would be a bore, although he 
had a lazy admiration of his betrothed’s goodness. 

“Must a man goto church because he is married ? 
he asked. 

“Of course he must, if he marries a beautiful pat- 
tern of a medieval saint. My husband doesn’t, be- 
cause I’m a heathen and a sinuer. See how bitter! y 
I speak. It is because I envy your Agnes her 01 
ness—yes, 1 do. I wish I were good. After all, >'r 
Philip, life is a trashy thing.” 

She talked a great deal. She was witty one mo- 
ment and sad the next. She said the prettiest things 
about Agnes, which made him feel how uncomtor'- 
able he should be under such perfection; and final!y 
she asked for her letters and the picture. , 

“Yes,here they are; thanks, Sir Philip. Now 
you must go away because I am going out to Mrs. 
Rothson’s party. She wanted to inyite you, but ! 
told her not. I said I don’t think it’s right. The ru!° 
was, we were to have no girls at these parties ; a» i 
it isn’t fair to pretty Agnes to invite him now he is 
engaged.” 


One must marry some 
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«“ You were very thoughtful,” said Philip, an- 


grily- . a 7 , 

«Ah, my friend, I know what a girl’s heart is—I 
know what slight things hurt it. I’ve no heart my- 
self, you know. Great heaven! what should I do 
with one? But I pitya girl so. Oh, Philip, make 
her happy! Never mind the cost, never mind the 
pleasures you give up-—the entire change in your 
life—make her happy.” 

“ Am I to relinquish everything pleasant to do it?” 
he asked, in an irritated way. “1 think Agnes would 
be selfish to ask it.” 

“ Girls are selfish,” she answered, “on acconnt of 
their innocence. Come, Philip, don’t look back. You 
have chosen. You have had champagne and ex- 
citement, now you have chosen pure milk. It is 
healthier.” 

“I'm not looking back,” said he. 

“But you will. Men are so selfish—the best of 
them. There, I beg your pardon. You are a good 
man, Philip Marston. Worldly, frivolous woman 
though I be, I honour you.” 

Now that was about as pleasant as if she had told 
him he was a fool. I suppose even a Latter-day 
saint could not bear to be complimented on his good- 
ness in that way. I cannot tell you why. I can 
only say it is irritating. Ihave seen it tried on very 
good people, and judiciously administered. It vexed 
them as sorely as it does natures that have a leaven 
of the old unregereration left. 

He had risen to go, but it was a good while before 
he started. There was a great deal of laughing 
nonsense. Every now and then Mrs. M‘Leod re- 
lapsed into a state of startling earnestness, and she 
was 80 deathly pale that Philip was puzzled. 

“Good-bye, now,” she said. “You must go. 
There, shake hands. Yes, don’t look doubtful; you 
may kiss it. I shall never let a man kiss my hand 
again. 1 meanto grow prudish. No, that is not the 
reason; but it’s no matter. Good-bye.” 

She floated out of the room, and Philip went 
nome. 

‘The next day, when he called on Agnes, she did 
not reproach him—indeed, she acknowledged that 
the gathering had been dreary ; but she did not tell 
him how they had pitied her, after the sweet 
instincts of relations, a species of bird that would be 
beautiful to think about, if only it were extinct, like 
the dode, 

Are you shocked? I cannot help it, relations do 
interfere ; and I have seen too much trouble come of 
it not to wish them at least beyond the reach of 
meddling with young people’s happiness. Now you 
are thinking mine have eaused me trouble some time 
or other, because you will always think people put 
personal experience in their stories. Let me set your 
mind at rest. I have very few, and those few would 
about as soon interfere with a porcupine. The plain 
speaking is always on my side, and it is a habit of 
mine to say what I please. Let me vindicate my 
relatives at the expense of being considered unami- 
able, which I thank heaven devoutly I am. 

I wish Agnes had been, but she thought it was 
wicked. Well, so do 1; but I console myself by re- 
membering it is for people’s good. Your relations 
would be committing a sin if they interfered with 
you, and walked over your plans—so it is a duty on 
your part to prevent them; in fact, you are doing a 
good deed. Usually, to prevent their sinning in that 
way, you must put your claws pretty sharply down 
upon them. There you sin ; but at the same time you 
have done a meritorious work by keeping them right. 
Don’t you see how it balances? I'll explain it all 
in & paper when I have time. My theory is perfect, 
and my practice is admirable—ask my relatives. 

_ But Agnes eould not do this; she thoughtshe must 

listen, because, unfortunately, kindred blood was in 
their veins, or they had gained a sort of right by 
marrying into the family. 

Thank you! I did not marry them would have 
been my answer. 

It is unfortunate he or she did—sisters-in-law are 
usually malicious, and brothers-in-law are generally 
men that one will be willing to meet in heaven, be- 
cause we hope to meet everybody there; but, for 
peace’ sake, and to have any hope of getting to 
ey left, see as little of them as possible here 
210W. 

But Agnes had troops of relatives ; and they petted 
and pitied her whenever there was a shadow of a 
chance, and put Philip out of temper, because he was 
not wise enough to put his foot down on them with 
smiling serenity, under which their back-bones would 
have cracked; and they were at the bottom of the 
young people’s first quarrel. 

Agnes went into a course of rigid self-discipline, 
and Philip went off to Mrs. M‘Leod for sympathy— 
both unwise steps. If they had gone out together, 
walked and quarrelled till the edge was off their 
tempers and on ‘their appetites, and then gone into 
a ‘ashionable restaurant and eaten a delicious little 











dinner, with a bottle of that special Sauterne, which 
Frangois, the head waiter, can find you, if he chooses, 
they would probably have been reconci! 1 before 
the dinner was over. 

No, they must needs act as people do and will—he 
sulked and she wept, and Mrs. M‘Leod smiled. 

Are you thinking she was a very wicked woman ? 
She was, but in a natural way, just as you and I are, 
if we give way to our instincts. She had no intention 
of separating Agnes and Marston; but she was glad 
to have them quarrel ; she meant to punish him for 
not having been touched to the heart by that flirta- 
tion; she was glad to make Agnes suffer a little, be- 
cause she was bitter and sore, and, in the dreariness 
of her gilded life, she envied Agnes’s devotion, 
Agnes’s desire to be good, and she thought, with a 
bitter langh, that a slight martyrdom would help to 
perfect her saintly qualities. 


‘I know I am wicked,” she used to say to herself. | 


“T don’t care! Life has been very cruel to me! 


During the whole of it I never had anything to be | 


thankful for, and I won’t be thankful for having my 
heart stabbed and my girlhood wrecked. I did not 


ask to be born. Sometimes I wish I were a worse | 


woman ; in some ways I should then be a less un- 
happy one.” 

She was very much in the wrong, poor soul, and 
she was very miserable—not from any active present 
sorrow, but out of the bitterness and fierce anger that 
had gone with her through those years. 

So she flirted afresh desperately with Philip 
Marston, but not in the old way. He-had called her 
Lady Caprice then, it was a weak term to express 
her behaviour now. 


She was never twice alike to him ; and when he | 
went to her he could never be certain whether she | 


would defend Agnes or pity him, or tell him to be 
resigned, because life was always a disappointment ; 
or cheer him by being cheerful and bright, and leaving 
the gloomy subject together. 

You think he ought not to have gone to her. Oh, 
I am not defending him, I only tell you he went, 
just as you and I, nine times out of ten, insist on 
doing the very thing we ought not; just as we all 
try, when a crisis comes in youth, to see what im- 
mense idiots we can make of ourselves to pine over 
when it is too late. 

At last there occurred the very crisis so many 
people had worked hard for—and then everybody 
was horror-stricken. 

Philip and Agnes dissolyed their engagement ; 
not by a fierce quarrel—she was tired of quarrels, 
and he was sullen. 

They held each other’s hands for the last time, 
and agreed to part friends; and each thought it was 
best—and they were both very miserable. 

The relatives were shocked, and blamed Agnes; 
Mrs, M‘Leod was genuinely sorry, blamed Marston, 
and hated herself—as long as she could persist in one 
state of feeling. 

He told her of it himself. 

“ You see it was a mistake,” said he ; “ you thought 
it was from the first.” 

“‘T see,” she answered, “ that you are a simpleton! 
Philip Marston, go back, go down into the dust if need 
be! Don’t throw away your last chance of happi- 
ness! I know what it is—life has taught me! You 
are mad! She has been baited and badgered by 
those relatives till her heart is broken ; and I have 
helped it on, like a wretch, to gratify my miserable 
vanity.” 

Naturally, the moment her good impulses got 
the upper hand, and she tried to advise him aright, 
she had no influence. 

He would not reason ; he would not think that the 
absurd glamour cast over him during these past 
weeks was stronger than that feeling which might 
have caused him a great fund of happiness during 
life. 

“ Heaven help us!” cried she, vexed at last. “ Are 
you making love to me, Philip? If so, then you 
might as well spend your breath on that woman in 
the picture there; you have as much chance of her 
listening. Don’t sayany more! I am disgusted with 
you and myself.” 

He was in a great rage, but went off to think 
better things of women in general. 

He left town, and wandered about, and did a great 
many foolish things; not that he was especially 
foolish or weak, but nine men out of ten are idiots 
once in their lives. 

What sobered him, then ? 
death—romantic, is it not? 

She did not die of love; she did not die of a broken 
heart—she died of some kind of heart disease; and 
if her family’s physician had not been another idiot, 
they and she would have been warned long before 
that such a fate was in store for her, and so would 
have kept her from the excitement of being engaged 
to anybody. 

The relations said he had murdered her; so he 
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said too when he heard of her illness. You see wa 
must always think we are of importance, if it be only 
for evil. 

Back he came, and found her dead and buried; 
and Milicent M‘Leod, who had been with her when 
she dicd—another horror to the relations—sent him 
a letter Agnes had left, but she would not see him 
herself. 

A sweet, true letter ; after that he knew he had not 
murdered her—had had no part in her death. 

Straightway he worshipped her—such is human 
nature; he moaned and groaned, and managed to 
waste some years more. 

To-day Milicent M‘Leod is at the head of a 
sisterhood, into which she entered when her husbaud 
died, carrying her money with her. 

She has a great deal of occupation; she has be- 
moaned her sins and short-comings a great deal. At 
last she has discovered that moaning is not expiation, 
good deeds not necessarily a sign of penitence. 
What is it? Milicent found the answer; it came to 
her as if an angel had whispered it—Faith ' 

She has never been in the dark since. 

Philip Marston is a politician of note ; 
grown older, he haga wife and four cherubs—and 
the cherubs cry a great deal. 

Philip is happy—reasonable so. 





he has 


Ie does his duty 


—he goes to church too. Sometimes, when [ see him 
with that faded prettiness of a wife, and catch the 
patient look ia his face, with the stifled restlessness 


under, I say, with Owen Meredith: 
Ah, well! the women free from faults 
Have beds beneath the willow. 

You are disappointed; you throw this down, and 
utter objurgatory remarks. Friend, you are neith 
civil nor reasonable, 

Lately, I have had a fancy to write my stories as 
events really oceurred—as the stories about you 
happen continually. 

Why are they so vagne, so unsatisfactory, so in- 
complete? I do not know ; I don’t suppose Solomon 
did. 

You may make yourself miserable because disci- 
pline and expiation are two grim giants along life’s 
highway ; you will find it dismal work. You had 
better lay by the doubts, outgrow the discontent. 
There is but one answer given in this world, that 
which Milicent found—Faith. 

There will be all eternity wherein to learn the 
reason. FP. L. B. 





Tue Late ImperRiaL Vistt.—His Imperial Hich: 
ness Izzedin Effendi, the eldest son of the Sultan, 
during the late Imperial visit, is said to have made 
an intellectual observation unprompted by any tutor 
or attendant. When the amiable child—of whom 
everybody, even his uncles, seems to be fond—was 
being driven to Buckingham Palace with his father, 
amid the hearty cheers of a great English crowd, he 
exclaimed, all of a sudden, “If these people come 
some day to see us in Constantinople shall we ever 
be able to show them anything like this, or will our 
lazy Osmanli give themselves half the trouble to be 
kind to them as they have taken about us?” The 
Sultan was immensely delighted, and told his youth- 
ful son that the Turks would do their best; but that 
he did not think people living in such a town as Lon- 
don would ever leave it for Constantinople. He sub- 
sequently repeated the little fellow’s question with 
considerable glee. 

Prices oF Enoiisu Picrurrs.—Some very 
startling prices have lately been paid for pictures by 
English artists. Holman Hunt received from Mr. 
Gambart for his well-known picture, the “ Finding 
the Saviour in the Temple,” 5,500/. True, it was the 
result of six years’ labour. The modern system of 
exhibiting single pictures—*“ admittance one shilling 
each ” makes even such a speculation as that of Mr. 
Gambart’s pretty successful. Other pre-Raffaclite 
paintings bring much more moderate sums. [unt’s 
“ Scapegoat,” for instance, which figured in Miss 
Florence Claxton’s amusing “ Choice of Paris,” in 
the Portland Gallery, 1860, was sold at Mr. Windus’s 
sale, 1862, for 495 guineas. The same sale disposed 
of Millais’s “ Ophelia” for 760 guineas; and another 
sale the same year of his “ Black Brunswieker,” for 
which Mr. Flint had given 1,0001, for 780 guineas. 
But perhaps the most fortunate of all our modern ar- 
tists is Frith. Omitting his “Derby Day,” | may 
mention his “Railway Station,” for which Mr. 
Flatou paid 8,750 guineas—the largest sum, surely, 
up to that time in modern days an artist has received 
for a single picture. One of the items of the agree- 
ment was that Mr. Frith, though an R.A., was not to 
send his picture to the Academy. He was engaged 
two years over it. Even here somebody seems to 
have made a good speculation, for Mr. Graves, to 
whom the picture now belongs, has been assuring 
the authorities of Marlborough Strect, that it cost 
him, copyright and the right of publishing inc! 
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23,0007. In 1262 Mr. Gambart commissioned him to 
paint three pictures, “Morning,” “Noon,” and 
“Night” in Iondon—the sum to be paid being 
10,0002. guineas. Before, however, this commission 
was executed Her Majesty engaged him to paint a 
victure of the “ Marriage of the Prince of Wales” 

r 3,000. Mr. Flatou further purchased the copy- 
ght of the picture for 5,000 guineas.— Jottings 
rom the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Collector. 








LIFE’S RIVER. 

As I was lately musing I fell into a profound sleep 
from which I thought 1 awoke upon the shore of a 
xalf of inky blackness, covered with a black veil, 
mpenetrable to human eyes. 

Into the gulf flowed myriads of streams—some 
clear as crystal, some more or less turbulent, and 
some almost as black as the dark gulf itself. I wan- 
dered along until I came to the mouth of a stream 
hat had just reached the river, and as it plunged 
into the gulf from its waves rose a form of great 
najesty and beauty, which was instantly preparing 

» take its flight to a beautiful region which I could 
sintly discern far above the gloomy veil. 

| hastened to the form and inquired what gulf it 
vas that lay before us, and what streams were those 
ilowing into it. 

~ The gulf,” said he, “is death; the streams, all 
lives of those that have lived and have died. 
lhe stream from whose mouth I have just emerged 
was my life onearth. Its source was far off, but it al- 
yays wound near the dark gulf. It was a small, 
‘eble stream at first, but increased until nearly one 
iird its length had been reached, when it flowed 

ith a wild, impetuous current for nearly an 
hird, when it again began to flow more smoothly 

d calmly until it entered the gulf. 

“ Sometimes it flowed so near the gulf, even in the 

ginning, that it seemed as if nothing could have 

verted it from flowing into it, but by some unseen 

ywer its channel, which it formed as it flowed, was 
therwise directed, and it would flow farther and 
arther away, and such barriers would sometimes 
‘rise between it and the gulf that it could scarcely 
he thought that it could ever be forced through to 
its final destination ; but it still flowed on, sometimes 
through pleasant fields, delightful groves and lovely 
vowers, beneath a pure, serene sky, where every- 
hing was of exquisite loveliness and joy. From 

me of those most delightful scenes it would sud 

tenly plunge into the darkest gloom, when terrible 
storms raged with terrific fury. 

“its most pleasant and its most fierce and turbu- 
ient flow was during its middle passage. Its begin- 
1ing was nearly always smooth and unruifiled, save 
. few temporary storms that agitated it for a while, 
but ever left it undisturbed, while nearly all the dis- 
turbing elements of its middle course always left 
their impress on its face. Its last part was mostly 
calm and deep, but few storms occurred that ruffled 
its surface; although frequently deeply disturbed 
within, its surface appeared smooth and bright, be- 
ause the chill which it had received, even in hot 
leserts, had frozen it over, and, though beautiful to 
he gaze of beholders, it was cold and frozen, though 

nderneath was a genial warmth which the life it 
still possessed gave it. 

“ Finally it reached its end in this dark gulf, when 
its essence emerged, and will now pass upwards to 
yon blissful regions which are plainly visible to all 
uose who have reached the gulf; but, to those who 
lave not, can only be seen by the light of prophecy 
or the light given to mortals to guide them aright 
down the stream of life.” 
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An Acrep Covpite.—The following notice of 
‘uarriage appears in the papers in the Midland 
ounties: “ Pratt—Corkman.—On the 15th instant, 
it St. Margaret’s Church, Leicester, Mr. John Pratt, 
au old Peninsular and Waterloo veteran, in the 82nd 
year of his age, to Mary Corkman, in her 65th 
year. 

An ADVENTUROUS VoYAGER.—A short time since 
there entered Whitehaven harbour a small craft of 
extraordinary character, her “ crew” being composed 
of one solitary individual, “all told.” The craft in 
question was, in fact, an Indian bark canoe, which 
liad been built—or, to speak more correctly, scooped 
out—by the hands of Indians on the Nabawaska, a 
tributary of Ottawa, North America. ‘The Cagh-na- 
Wangha, for such is the name she bears, is 15 feet 
long, 3} feet across the beam, and 15 inches deep. 
tler weight is exactly 40 lb. avoirdupois, and we 
need hardly say that she is of remarkable buoyancy. 
She is scooped out of the bark of one tree, and not a 
‘ail has been used in her construction. The gentle- 
ian by whom this frail craft is manned is Mr. F. 
voole, known as the North American Pioneer, and is 
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for some years in North America,“ paddling his own 
canoe” over many thousand miles of river, lake, and 
sea. Sitting in the prow of the canoe, with the 
paddle to his right, he propels his beautiful little 
craft along with considerable speed. He is now pro- 
ceeding on a cruise between Liverpool and Glasgow, 
visiting on the way every place of interest near the 
coast, and paying particular attention to the geologi- 
cal features of the places visited. He thus touched 
at Southport, Fleetwood, explored the shores of 
Morecambe Bay, and paid a visit to Furness Abbey. 
It is probable that on his way between Whitehaven 
and Glasgow he may call at Silloth, Dumfries, Kirk- 
cudbright, and other sea-ports. He carries in the 
boat four wheels, which, when placed under the 
boat, serve as.a carriage, and he is thereby enabled 
to land on almost any part of the coast. At night, 
in true Indian fashion, the adventurous voyager sleeps 
in his canoe, the canopy of the sky being his only 
covering. 





THE WEB OF FATE. 
—_——_—_@————— 
CHAPTER XV. 

Tue prisoner's friends began to gather up courage 
as he went on, proving the old adage, “that one word 
is good till another is spoken.” 

Gradually, as he spoke, the scowls began to wear 
away. 

lis beanty, his tenderness, his frank admission of 
his difficulties, and of his plans to meet them by 
marriage with the heiress, his regrets that he should 
have contemplated so wronging her as well at him- 
self, all propitiated his hearers. 

It was something to hear a proud man own his 
faults so candidly. 

Besides, there was among his listeners more than 
one man who knew what a spur debt is to desperate 
deeds. 

Then the speaker used every eloquence and sub- 
tlety of oratory and logic to show that it proved no- 
thing. Only one thing he remembered to forget, 
and that was the affair of the bracelet. But the 
jury also seemed to have forgotten that. 

His voice grew plaintive, and tremulous with 
tender passion when he spoke of his beloved. 

Scarcely could he trust himself to mention her, 
but he must give voice to the outraged feeling which 
filled his heart at this most cruel and horrible accu- 
sation. 

Well had Mr. Sidney Griffeth calculated the power 
of his witching tongue. The fire which Charles 
Blake had aroused was quenched in the tears which 
flowed at his rival's pathos. Even the judge turned 
away to wipe his eyes. 

The speaker's pale face glowed with fervour, his 
eyes flashed, and even his long golden hair seemed 
to be instinct with life. Through his eyes "he would 
have captivated the heart, even had he remained 
silent. 

It was impossible to believe such a man guilty of 
such a crime. He soared above it. Suddenly he 
paused, and his upraised hands dropped at his side, 
as though smitten down by some blow. 

* Why do I speak thus?” he cried, in a tone of 
piercing grief. “ Why dol stand here pleading forthe 
life which has now become a burden tome? Let 
the companies take back their gold which has proved 
such a curse to me, and which only comes to gild my 
ruin. For this accusation I scorn farther defence. 
It touches me not. I shake it from me, as the bird 
shakes the dew from her wings. No feeling heart 
can believe me to be guilty.” 

Sinking into his seat again, the prisoner covered 
his face with his hands, seeming thus to shut out 
all the world. 

Ife paid no heed to the murmur of sympathy that 
stirred the air, and only shook his head, without 
lifting it, when his-counsel addressed him. 

If the judge’s charge sounded more like special 
pleading than like o jfair, impartial charge, it was 
because he was a very sentimental man, and 
not because he was a dishonest one. And at that 
time no one besides Charles Blake found much fault 
with it. 

The jury retired, and the crowd waited impa- 
tiently. In fifteen minutes they returned, and took 
their seats in profound silence. It seemed to the 
waiting crowd that the momentous question would 
never be asked, and, when asked, that it would 
never be answered. Charles Blake gave one glance 
and saw the verdict in their faces. 

But the man most interested never stirred or 
looked at them." He sat with bowed head, seemingly 
plunged in grief and unconscious that his life was 
wavering in the balance. 

But clear eyes near him saw the muscles of his 
neck swell and strain, and that he scarcely touched 


“ Guilty or not guilty?” 

“ Not guilty!” 

A moment’s silence, and a murmur of applaus, 
burst forth, There was a flutter of perfumed 
cambric from the seats where sat many a roe- 
presentative of the beauty and rank of the town; 
gentlemen shook hands joyfully with each other, and 
the throng pressed and swayed to see how the 
prisoner took his acquittal. 

He lifted his face at the rendering of the verdict, 
passed his hand over his forehead as though reval|- 
ing himself, and bowed with dignified courtesy to 
the jury. There was no appearance whatever o{ 
surprise or excitement, and, the trial over, he seemed 
only desirous of escaping the congratulations of 
friends, and going out of the crowd into more conge- 
nial privacy. 

Only once did a gleam of feeling appear. Charles 
Blake, in going out, was compelled to pause fora 
moment near him. 

Mr. Griffeth took a step towards him, and touthed 
him on the arm. The other recoiled, reddening, but 
looking on his antagonist with steady eyes. The 
face he looked upon was full of bitter triumph, and 
if the eyes were unsteady, they yet met his with a 
sparkling glance. 

“Charles Blake, I forgive you!” he whispered. “[ 
not only forgive, I pity you. . For with the memory 
of my loss I have also the memory of my past hap 
piness. I cannot forget that, while Beatrice scorned 
you she turned joyfully to nestle in my arms!” 

Having had the satisfaction of seeing his rival 
wince at this cruel taunt, he bowed with extrem» 
courtesy, and returned to his friends. 

All day long the household of Mr. Langdon had 
sat with closed doors and blinds, waiting the result. 

They could neither go out nor look out. They hai 
a vague impression that the fate of Beatrice sti)! 
hung in the balance, and that the result of the trial 
would, in some way, influence her weal or woe. So 
they passed the day, watching the hours as friends 
watch them by some critical sick-bed, and waited {v1 
Charles Blake to come to them with the news. Order 
were given that noone else should be admitted. Mr 
Langdon walked slowly up and down, his hands 
clasped behind his back, and his head bowed, 
stopping occasionally as his fair young wife, in her 
restless wanderings, came to hang for a moment on 
his arm, or to step in his path, and put up a tender 
hand to stroke his hair and cheek. 

“If you would only rest, dear,” she would say. 

“T am not tired, Maggie.” 

“ Come and try to eat some dinner,” she urged. 

“T cannot eat,” groaned the husband, as suddenly 
before his mental vision started up the haunting 
picture of another fair young form inits agony, alon» 
and unpitied. Then she would put her arms up, 
kiss him tearfully, be held to his bosom for an instant, 
then go back to her own restless occupations. Mrs. 
Washburn sat all day before the fire, her hands 
folded, or slowly wringing each other, her eyes 
vaguely studying the coals. She never spoke of he 
self, and could scarcely be roused to answer a question. 
Indeed, she looked on that day almost like an old 
woman, having quite forgotten all the graces of the 
toilet; but she was still a grand and beautiful 
woman. 

At last, having sat so for hours, she lifted her head 
and spoke, almost abruptly : : 

“Maggie, Mr. Langdon, I believe that he killed 
her.” 

They both stopped short, and uttered an exclam- 
tion. 

“T believe it!” she repeated, with emphasis. “| 
have been sitting here and studying that man as | 
have known him, renewing all our acquaintance, 
and calling up again fleeting but remembered im- 
pressions ; I recollect that in all these years, though 
I have known him to do a great many graceful 
things, I have never once known him to doa really 
hearty and kind action. I recollect that, though ! 
have heard him utter the finest sentiments, | 
never heard from his lips a noble and fearless avowa! 
of an unpopular truth. I recollect that the man has 
no religion, except that cathedrals are sublime, 6 
magnificent, or grand, and the Gregorian chant the 
noblest of sacred music. His taste is fine, his voice. 
look, and manners are soft and winning ; but his 
heart has no germ of real human tenderness in It. 
Did you ever think, Maggie, that those beautiful eyes 
were like acat’s?. They are; and he has as little 
feeling asa cat has, is as entirely selfish and luxurious. 

I believe that he tried to fascinate our Beatrice, and! 
do not believe that they were engaged, or that he 
ever meant to marry her, unless she should become 
rich. We have but his word for it, and I believe 
that he lies.” 

“Oh!” shivered Maggie, “to think that I should 
ever have thought that I could marry him.” 

They gathered closely together as twilight came 
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protection. They longed for Charles to come, as 
much to rely on his courage as to hear the news. 

“ He must come soon,” they kept saying. 

But it was quite dark when they heard his step in 

e hall. 

Fi He stepped hastily into the room and stood for an 
instant looking at them as they sat with their hands 
clasped. 

They sat by the firelight, but he could guess the 
eager, unspoken questions in each face that turned 
towards him as he entered. He went and knelt in 
the midst of them and dropped his head into Mrs. 
Washburn’s lap. 

“Dear Charles, do tell us,” cried Mrs. Langdon. 

“ The evil one has triumphed,” he sighed. 

And after awhile he told them all. 

Never had those friends come so near together as 
on that night, and never had Charles Blake dreamed 
that he could be consoled as he felt himself to be. 
They had learned to value him rightly, and to un- 
derstand and reverence his sacred love for the dead. 
It glorified him in their eyes. 

Moreover, he was a young man, strong and bold, 
and with a growing reputation, and they looked up to 
him and were proud of him. In after times he be- 
came their idol 





CHAPTER XVI. 
I stand here now, he lies in his place— 
Cover the face. 

AND so it was all over, and he had triumphed. 
He was rich and free, and that man with the 
pale face was baffled and stung to the quick. 
Perhaps it was but human that Mr. Griffeth should 
grind his teeth a little when he thought of his 
accuser, and smile in rather a disagreeable manner, 
remembering the last arrow that had pierced the 
young man’s heart. 

Some friends accompanied the acquitted prisoner 
to hisrooms, and spent a part of the evening with 
him, They had the good taste to talk of everything 
rather than of the trial, seeming to ignore the whole 
affair, and were more kind and respectful than usual. 

About ten o’clock they took their leave, and Mr. 
Griffeth was alone. He rang the bell and ordered 
John to put more coals on the fire. It was getting 
chilly. 

The servant obeyed, and afterwards lingered about 
the room, disturbing and arranging things in a 
manner unusual to him, evidently with a desire to 
prolong his stay. 

Presently his master looked round at him in sur- 
prise, and caught his eye. 

“1 beg your pardon, sir,” stammered John, in great 
agitation, “ but I would like to tell you how glad I 
am that you have got safe over it.” 

The man’s voice was tremulous, and his eyes were 
full of tears. 

“ Why, John,” his master exclaimed, much sur- 
prised as well as touched. “I didn’t think you cared 
so much for me.” * 

And, for the first time in his life, Mr. Sidney 
Griffeth stretched out his patrician hand to a ser- 
vant. . 

John touched it timidly, and, bursting into great 
sobs, sank into a chair. 

“ Why, John,” said Mr. Griffeth again. 

Poor John, covered with confusion, stammered an 
apology, bowed awkwardly, wiped his face, and 
withdrew. 

Ilis master stood for a few minutes perfectly still 
after he had gone, then went to his seat again, 
muttering : 

“Poor fellow! Who would have thought it ?” 
evidently more touched by that proof of unsus- 
pected affection than by any other tribute which he 
had received. 

But it seemed to depress him also. 

He sighed heavily as he sat and looked into the 
lire, and every tinge of excitement died gradually 
out of his face, leaving him looking pale and ex- 
hausted. , 

Presently he drew a sofa in front of the grate, and, 
flinging himself on it, was soon asleep. For a little 
while his breathing was calm and regular, and he 
lay quite still, with the light shining over his beautiful 
face and form. But after a time he began to move 
—s and broken words came thickly through 

8 lips. 

He seemed in some violent struggle, and moved 
his arms, as though pushing with all his strength. 
The blood flowed over his face, and the veins in his 
temples and neck swelled. 

“Down with you! Down with——” he breathed 
out, in a sharp whisper, that sounded with dreadful 
distinctness through the silent room. 

_ The door had been opened while he slept, and 
inside stood a man with his arms folded, watching 
the sleeper. 


Large drops started out over the brow of the dream- 


ing man, his breath came deep and laboured. “ Die, 
then!” he whispered again, the whisper breaking in 
a hoarse nightmare cry, as he started up, awakened 
by the agony of his own struggle. 

“My heaven!” he muttered, looking wildly about, 
and as he looked he met the pale and awe-stricken 
face of Charles Blake. 

“Sidney Griffeth,” he said, solemnly, “I came to 
threaten and to accuse you. I forbear. I leave you 
in the hands of God. And the speaker without 
another word or look went out of the room. 

Mr. Griffeth stood shuddering a moment, then 
went and locked the door and came back to his seat. 
He got books and tried to read ; he even went to the 
piano and played softly. But it was in vain. The 
notes frightened him, and seemed to take the sound 
of a voice long silent, yet now mocking him with 
tender echoes. When he would have read, and even 
managed to comprehend the sense of a line or two, 
he suddenly started, fancying that a small hand 
touched him softly on the shoulder, and that fragrant 
braids of shadowy hair were pressed close to his 
cheek. He turned his head more than once, catch- 
ing his breath, for surely there wasa flutter of robes, 
white ones, close to his side. He chilled all over, 
as he listened in the awful silence, with a face of 
horror, for there was a sound of someone breathing 
just at his ear. 

“T can’t bear this!” he exclaimed, starting up in 
desperation. 

Staggering towards a buffet, he unlocked it and 
brought out glasses and several bottles. One little 
flask, nearly full, was among them, and he filled from 
that, saying: 

“ The best first. I thought that wasall gone.” 

Shaking with agitation, he drank glass afterglass, 
scarcely tasting the wine, till it began to affect his 
brain. Then he threw himself down again and tried 
to sleep, as well asa terrible burning pain in his heart 
would let him. 

It might have been to appease Beatrice, who once 
complained, that he drank now that rare wine in 
the little flask from which she had taken her last 
pledge to him. But it is more likely he forgot what 
he was doing. 

* * * . 

John waited a long time the next morning for 
his master's bell, and about noon, when visitors be- 
gan to inquire for Mr. Griffeth, he ventured to 
knock. 

There was no answer, and he went away, but came 
again aftera while. Still no answer. and he ven- 
tured to turn the handle. The door opened, and he 
went softly in. 

Mr. Griffeth lay on the sofa before the fire, 
apparently in a sound sleep. 

The array of bottles accounted. for it. For once 
in his life his master had been drinking hard. But 
how quietly he slept! 

John drew softly nearer to turn off the gas, blazing 
in the day light, and, glancing at the face of the 
sleeper, uttered acry of horror. For that which his 
eyes beheld was the distorted face of a corpse ! 

THE END. 





THE THREE HUNCHPACKS. 


Tue following amusing and seemingly incredible 
narrative was extracted from a late French pub- 
lication. It is neatly told and will be read with in- 
terest : 

Three brothers, all humpbacked and all accu- 
rately alike in appearance, lived in Besancon. One 
of them killed a man in chance medley, but, not being 
taken on the moment, the prosecutors could only 
swear that one of the three brothers had done the 
deed. Rather than put the innocent man to death, 
the judge let the guilty one escape, but to avoid far- 
ther inconvenience of the kind he banished all from 
the province. One settled in Paris, became rich, and 
married ; the others, after nearly starving in Eng- 
land, returned and paid a visit to their more fortu- 
nate. brother. 

The master of the house was abroad when they 
knocked, and the poor wife was troubled more than a 
little by the visit. 

“ My husband is very jealous,” said she to them, 
while she was giving them something to eat. “ You 
must go to the farthest quarter of the town, and 
never come here again; but I'll make your brother 
look to your wants.” : 

While she was speaking she heard her husband’s 
knock, and cried out: 

“ Follow me if you value your lives.” 

She ordered the servant not to open the door till 
she should return, and then conveyed the brothers 
down the stairs and locked them in the cellar. Her 
husband scolded for being kept out so long, but a 
good dinner restored him to good humour, and at 
night he went out to pay a visit. 





The wife then went down to the cellar, and there 








found the two brothers dead, ono lying here and the 
other there. 

What was to be done? She sent for a strong 
Auvergnat, brought him downstairs, showed him 
one corpse, which she had previously taken out of 
the cellar, and promised him a louis d’or on his re- 
turn after having tbrown it into the river Seine. 
He made no scruple about the matter, but popped the 
body into the sack, took it to the bridge, and shook 
it into the river. 

Returning for his reward, the wife disputed his 
claim, as the body was still lying outside of the 
cellar door. 

Here the stupefied man saw what he firmly be- 
lieved to be the corpse he had thrown from the 
bridge, and, resigning himself to destiny, he got it into 
his sack and went through the ceremony for the se- 
cond time. 

Coming back, he was terrified and enraged by 
finding the twice-drowned corpse knocking at the 
door. 

“Are these your tricks, master?” said he. “ Ah, 
Monsieur Ghost, clever as you are, I'll settle you 
the third trial.” 

So saying, he forced the poor husband into the 
sack, carried him to the same spot, and effected 
the same discharge. 

This time he returned in triumph, for the wife, 
ignorant of her husband’s fate, and, having no more 
corpses to remove, paid him twice what she had 
covenanted, and gave him a glass of wine into the 
bargain. 

“Your good health, madam,” said he, “you are 
better than your promises, but I earned it. I found 
the humpbacked rogue, or his ghost, knocking at the 
door after I had thrown him in a second time.” 

“Oh, wretch! you have drowned my husband,” 
cried the woman. 

While she was screaming and he was standing in 
amazement, the gendarmes entered, secured both, 
and sent them to prison. Next day they were brought 
before the magistrate of the quarter and examined. 
The poor wife concealed nothing; the Auvergnat 
was called on for an explanation; and while both 
were awaiting sentence of death the three brothers, 
full of life, but with very pale faces, were ushered 
into the room. Some fishermen stationed near the 
bridge had saved the three. The unmarried men 
had only been dead drunk in the cellar, and the sub- 
mersion, and the consequent pulling and hauling, 
and ejectment of wine and water, had recovered them 
from their drunken lethargy before the natural time. 
On their first appearance before the magistrate they 
could give no explanation of their visit to the river, 
and the husband had no idea of the cause of his 
being seized; but his wife’s explanation made all 
elear. 

The kiag, hearing of the strange adventure, 
settled a pension on the unmarried men, but they 
were not to dwell within fifty miles of Paris, and 
the married man not to be jealous for a year and a 
day after his seizure and escape from the river. 





Huncary.—vVery large purchases of wheat have 
been made in Hungary this year to supply the wants 
of other parts of Europe; and this state of affairs 
has had the effect of directing attention to the local 
transport facilities available. The Danube Steam 
Navigation has a very large plant, and it could carry 
on the Danube and the Save nearly 750,000 qrs. of 
wheat in four months. At the same time the regu- 
larity of these services depends on the level of the 
waters in the two rivers; and it is in the highest 
degree important to multiply railways to unite Hun- 
gary to the ports of ‘the Adriatic as well as to the 
centre of Europe. <A line from Buda to Fiume, 
passing vid Agram, is expected to be soon put in ad- 
judication. 

REVENUE OF THE IMPERIAL FAMILY oF RussIA. 
—The Imperial household of Russia appears 
annually in the budget for about 7,700,000 roubles 
(at par, 1,219,0002.), but its account with the trea- 
sury is invariable overdrawn by 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 roubles, making the total amount derived 


from the public revenue about 1,500,0007. sterling. 


This sum includes about 250,000 roubles annually 
paid to the Chapters of the Imperial Orders of 
Knighthood for pensions, &c., and a sum of nearly 
2,000,000 of roubles for the support of various 
charitable institutions, and in general for what may 
be called privy purse expenditure. More than 
500,000 roubles figure in the budget for extraordinary 
expenses, while the theatres and some other estab- 
lishments, dependant on the Minister of the 
Imperial Household, required, in 1866, a sum of 
685,627 roubles. The Imperial Court and the ad- 
ministration of its many palaces is estimated, in 
1866, to have cost 3,924,495 roubles, exclusive of a 
sum of 462,000 roubles appropriated to her Majesty 
the Empress, the heir apparent, and other children 
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of their Imperial Majesties. But the sum of 
1,500,0007. sterling is but a portion of the total 
annual expenditure of the Court of Russia. The 
Imperial family are in possession of vast estates 
which yield about 4,000,000 roubles, in addition to 
gold and other mines in Siberia, which, together 
with the tribute of certain tribes in Siberia, bring in 
a farther sum of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 roubles, or 
6,000,000 roubles (950,0002.) in all. It would thus 
appear that the revenue of the Imperial family is 
equal to about 2,450,000/. per annum, of which, how- 
ever, about 450,000/. are spent in charities, schools, 
theatres, Ke. 





FACETIZ£. 





ProressoR WHITNEY says that Mount Hood is 
12,400 feet high. Hood have thought it? 

A Triptz ConuNDRUM.—Why is a fine woman 
like a locomotive? Because she draws a train after 
her, scatters the sparks, and transports the males. 

ENGLIsH IN France.—At the Palais Royal, 
Paris, at the bottom of the dinner carie, one day, was 
the following intimation for the benefit of the Eng- 
glish:—‘ Each one shall dine at five francs by his 
head.” 

A Srrikine DirrerencE.—A witty and popular 
clergyman, being one day asked by a lady 
parishioner what difference there was between a 
clock and a woman, instantly replied, “ A clock serves 
to point out the hours, and a woman makes us forget 
them.” 

A Lone Pursvrt.—An Irishman, the other day, 
saw a military officer, followed at a respectable dis- 
tanee by two orderlies, in full gallop. “By the 
powers !” said he, “haven't they caught him yet? I 
was here about three weeks ago, and they was a’ 
runnin’ after him then.” 

An OprortTuNITY.— What strange advertisements 
we sometimes find in our contemporaries. Here, for 
instance, is one: Por sale, a flounce for a Cardinal’s 
robe, of point de Venise, or old Venetian guipure 
lace. It is four and a quarter yards long, nine and 
a half inches wide, and was purchased at Rome.” 

RETALIATION.—A witness in a late divorce suit 
kept saying that the wife had a very retaliating dis- 
position—that she “retaliated for every little thing.” 
“Did you ever see her husband kiss her?” asked the 
wife’s counsel. “ Yes, sir, often.” “ Well, what did 
she do on such occasions?” “She always retaliated, 
sir.” (Great laughter, and wife triumphant.) 

Apvicg To Our VOLUNTEERS.—The Earwig, a 
lively paper, has the tollowing :—“ To Powder—if you 
persist in calling your wife Brown Bess, your childa 
small bore, your mother-in-law a great bore, and 
your father-in-lew a bullet-headed muzzle-loader, 
you must expect to have occasional explosions in 
your family.” 

A sonprer who could not write was getting a 
letter written for him by a comrade, and asked him 
when he might expect an answer from his brother. 
The other said, “ probably not for some time, for 
you have been a long time without writing to him.” 
“Oh,” said he, “my brother told me, when I wason 
furlough, that if I never wrote him a letter, he would 
answer it.” 

A Vast Distrxctioy.—A faggot-man, carrying a 
load, by accident brushed against a doctor. The 
doctor was.very angry, and was going to beat him 
with his fist. “Pray, don’t use your precious hand, 
good sir—kick me,and welcome!” The bystanders 
asked him what he meant. Says the woodman, “ If 
he kicks me with his foot, I shall recover; but if I 
once come under his hands, it will be all over with 


me. 

An Irishwoman was engaged by a lady, as cook, 
professing herself competent to undertake the duty. 
{n a day or two after a hare was sent to the kitchen 
to be dressed for dinner. How to prepare it was a 
puzzler to Bridget, so she went to her mistress in 
mquiry. Knocking at the parlour door, she was 
told to “come in.” She entered, dangling the hare 
by the hind legs, and with interrogative face ejacu- 
lated, “ Yerra, will I singe it, marm, or pluck it?” 

“Lorp Lirrorp’s Comrne!”—Ratheran amusing 
story is going about of a verdant youth who came 
down from Castletin the other day to Strabane on 
some business, and who, in returning again to the 
station, found he was almost in time to be too late, 
He hurried up to the gate at full speed, but it was to 
hear the fatal signal given, and to see the train pass- 

ng quietly off at increasing speed. With a face 
full of excitement, and with as much authority as he 
was capable of commanding, he shouted to the guard 

t the top of his voice: “Stop, for Lord Lifford’s 

oming !” It acted like magic ; the obsequious guard 
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stopped, moved back, and took its place by the plat- 
form to await his lordship’sarrival. Meanwhile, the 
very anxious herald secured his ticket, and with 
great composure took his seat in a third-class car- 
riage. Then, putting his head out of the window, he 
informed the ebliging guard that his lordship had 
entered, and that he might move on. He was 
obeyed. 

THE MetRopotiTaN TRAFFIC REGULATION ACT. 
—The new cab law is very curiously worded: 
“ When the fare now payable on hiring any hackney 
carriage standing on any stand shall not amount to 
one shilling, the driver shall be entitled to charge 
one shilling.” According to this, if yon happen to 
see a cab empty and disengaged, but crawling along 
the street on the look-out for a fare, which is common 
enough, you may legally ride in it for one mile for 
sixpence. This seems the legal reading of the 
alteration of the old law. 

“Tua Rvuiine Passron.”—The late eminent 
surgeon, Dr. Valpeau, “dearly loved a joke.” 
Indeed it was “the ruling passion strong in death.” 
A few days before the doctor died an intimate friend 
advised him to desist from his professional labours 
for the sake of his health, adding, “I suppose, how- 
ever, that you will die upon the breach.” “I was 
born there,” said Dr. Velpeau, “and why should I 
not die there?” The native town of the doctor 
was La Breche, and in French the word breche is 
used for the warlike expression of “dying upon the 
breach.” 

Extreme Dericacy.—‘“Is there anything the 
matter?” “There is, sir,’ was the host’s reply. 
“Have I given any offence?” “You have, sir.” 
“Really I amignorant of it.” “ Well, sir, let me tell 
you such language won’t suit here, sir.” “ My dear 
sir, what language? We were only talking of soup.” 
“Yes, sir, but you said o-tail!” “Well, suppose I 
did?” “Why, sir, it’s that very word that sent all 
the ladies blushing out of the room—it’s highly un- 
becoming language—very improper indeed.” But, 
my dear sir, what would you have me say? I valled 
the soup by its proper name, didn’t 1?” “ No, sir, 
you did not, and whenever you have occasion to 
speak of that particular soup again never say ox-tail 
soup. Say Fly-disperser soup; that’s the proper 
word.” 

TRIAL BY Jury.—A negro in Bexar had recently 
committed an assault on a brother-freedman. The 
offender was arrested and brought before a justice 
of the peace, who summoned ,a jury of six (as by 
municipal law he was permitted to do) to try the 
case. The testimony having been given, the jury 
was returned, under instruction to “find a verdict 
according to the evidence.” After an absence of 
about an hour the foreman returned, and said, “ Mr. 
Court,—We be lukked up de chimbly and in ebbry 
crack and under de flooah, and by gowy we can’t find 
nodin’ lukks like a wordick.” Explanations ensued 
and Sambo retired. In a few minutes the foreman 
returned and asked “ Lukk heah, Mr. Court, isn’t I de 
foreman of dis jury?” The court replied in the 
affirmative. “Well, den, I told dem cusses so, and 
dat dey must gree as I said, and dey won’t do it. 
Mussn’t dey do it, Mr. Court?” At last the counsel 
in the case was sent to the jury to explain the cir- 
cumstances, and a verdict was ultimately obtained. 
Any English jury would have been quite as clever 
as this one ; we see nothing remarkable in it. 

Sour Grapres.—Dean Dudley writes:—“I beg 
leave to say in your columns, in reply to a communi- 
cation on this subject, that I have visited England 
and spent a year there studying the genealogy and 
history of the Dudleys, and looking after the ‘great 
inheritance’ above mentioned ; and now I solemnly 
declare that there is no such thing as property in 
England belonging to the Dudleys of America. Our 
ancestors came over about 1680. No family so long 
separated from that kingdom could possibly obtain 
an inheritance from English ancestors. I doubt very 
much if I could recover property left there by my 
great grandfather Dudley; for he was a rebel and 
fought George III. eight years with all his might, 
winning something better than money, but forfeiting 
all right to the great inheritance. For one, Iam con- 
tent with the liberty our fathers gained, and believe 
I speak for most of my kinsmen when I say, ‘ Good 
riddance to Old England.’ Keep your gold and your 
aristocracy for your own inhabitants if they desire it. 
They need the property more than we do. All my 
historical and genealogical collections will be pub- 
lished ere long, Providence permitting. I will add 
that the late Rev. Dr. David Dudley Field also visited 
England and investigated the matter of the Dudley 
inheritance, and I have his statement in his own 
handwriting on this subject.” 

Your ATTENTION 18 Requestep.—It is surprising 
that in all the various and conflicting communica- 
tions made to the papers respecting the Abyssinian 





instantly signalled, the speed slackened, the train 





Expedition (Lord Longford is not to be envied) no 


reference has been made to a work which onght io 
be a leading authority on the subject. It was pub- 
lished last century by a writer of the name of John- 
son, and is entitled Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, }t 
may be consulted in the British Museum.— Punch. 
RITUALISTIC CHURCH WHERE THE Banns « 
MARRIAGE OUGHT ALWAYS TO BE PROCLAIMED.— 
St. All-bans.—Punch. 
Tue Late Ristne in Spary.—Spain is asleep i, 
more ways than one. We have heard enough of hy 
“late rising.” When shall we hear of her * early 
rising ?”—Punch. ‘ 
MANSLAUGHTER A-LA-MODE. 
We learn by a contem » More enlichtencd 
than ourselves in fashionable matters, that amony 
some other striking novelties of costume: 
“A steel dagger is sometimes worn stuck in the 
belt, and a small sword is thrust transversely throug): 
the chignon.” ; 
So, to carry on the war against poor bachelors and 
widowers, Venus now is borrowing her armaments 
from Mars. What with daggers at the waist and 
small swords in the chignon, our élégantes must 
surely be able to look killing.— Punch. 
An APPROPRIATE PRESENT.—The Licensed Vic- 
tuallers have given a lifeboat (called “ The Licensed 
Victualler”) to the National Lifeboat Association. 
They could not do less considering the number of 
persons they have caused to be half seas ovér.— 
Punch. 

THis FoR THat.—What a ludicrougchange tho 
alteration of a single word would sometimes make! 
An evening paper remarks that “ They" (the upper 
classes) “ must, at whatever cost, and with whatever 
labour, inoculate the constituencies with their own 
ideas,” &c. Try the substitution of vaccinate (the 
more modern practice too) for “inoculate.” —Puach. 

Tue Worst Horse WINNING.—Great scandal 
has been caused at Paris by the rapid progress of the 
new Opera in comparison with that of the new Hos- 
pital. Oonsidering the orgies enacted in the Sall: 
@’ Opéra at the Carnival balls, one might call it a 
race in which Hoétel Dieu is being beaten by Hite! 
Diable.—Punch. 

A DirFERENT ConstTRucTION.—Chambers’s Journa: 
states that in some parts of Germany railways are now 
constructed without wood. Well! What of that? 
In some parts of England they are constructed 
without money, which is much more strange !—/wi. 

“HERE THBY SPEAK THE ENGLIsa.”—No wonder 
that the present generation is grossly ignorant of 
English grammar. A book is announced as “ Tle 
Joys and Sorrows of a Schoolmaster; by One of 
Themselves.” One of the joys, or one of the sorrows, 
we wonder? Of course the blunderer meant, “by a 
schoolmaster "—very much abroad !—Fun. 

Nor Quite PLAin.—A contemporary states, some- 
what curtly, that “it i mded by the Halifax 
Corporation to apply to F ent next session for 
increased water powers.” statement is a little 
obscure in meaning. Is Halifax desirous of obtaining 
an increased representatiof, or does it think th 
House of Commons the right place to go to for 
pumps ?—Fun. i 

CHANGES.—A great promotion has fallen on the 
turnip. A little while since its destiny was to fur- 
nish lantern-heads for ghosts. Now it is to supplant 
the pine-apple. Some ingenious Parisian confectioner 
has devised a syrup which changes the ordinary 
turnip into a pine! What next? We shall have 
apples turned into apricots, and potatoes into plums. 
This comesof the democratic tendencies of the age! 
If we can make baronets out of Wentworth Dilkes 
and C.B.’s out of Coles, why not pineapples out o! 
turnips ?—Fun. 

At THE EIstEDDFoOD.—No one will be disposed to 
enyy the task of the gentleman who was solicited 
to adjudicate the prize of 20). anda silver medal, 
offered “for a new poem or song by a Welshman.” 
Ninety-three compositions sent in, and not one of 
sufficient merit to secure the prize! A plain proof 
that the competitors possess none of the genius of a 
Young, a Close, or a Bartholomew. Why not throw 
the prize open to Welshmen of all nations ? We trust 
the Bards will give our hint a consideration befor: 
the next “Session of Parliament.”—Fun. 













MISCELLANEOUS EXPENsES.—The annua! account 
of the Civil Contingencies Fund contains the miscel- 
laneous public charges of the past financial year. 
Among them are the following :—1,038/. for the ex- 
penses of four officers at the head quarters of the 
Prussian, Austrian, Italian, and German armies during 
the late war; 9,862 for the expenses of electorial 
statistics, and 500/. to Mr. Lambert for his services 
in preparing information relating te the late Reform 





Bills; 65,2267. for the expenses of the veterinary 
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rtment, payment to inspectors of cattle, and ad- 
Sladen pd 2s. in Council ; 1,000/. as a gratuity to 
Mr. Farnall for services during the _cotton famine, 
501. to his clerk, and 500J. to clerks inthe Poor-Law 
Department for extra services ; 3,692/. for equipage 
money to the Marquis of Abercorn and Lord Chan- 
cellor Blackburn ; 8782. in payment of fees on the in- 
stallation of the King of the Belgians and Prince 
Christianas Knights of the Garter ; 320/. for stamp 
duty on letters patent creating Sir Hugh Rose a 
Baron, and 100i. for stamp duty on the appointment 
of Mr. Anderson as a commissioner of audit ; 25/. 
tothe guardians of cemeteries at Sebastopol, and 
Al. 14s. 8d. remuneration to King John of Congo for 
care of European graves. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





SupsTITUTE ror CorrzE.—In Germany the seeds 
of grapes are frequently used in place of the coffee 
berry. When pressed they yield a quantity of oil, and 
afterwards, when boiled, furnish a very economical, 
and it is said a very delicious substitute for genuine 
Mocha. 

Arm Buznpies IN Wuves.—In the process of fer- 
mentation air bubbles are formed in wines. For 
a long time scientific men believed these bubbles to 
be cells of a vegetable nature, but their true character 
being discovered, the owner of a French vineyard, by 
exposing his liquid for two hours to the avtion of a 
vacuum, has succeeded in removing them. Thesame 
resultis secured by a treatment with heat, byt this 
latter system is superior in many respects, and above 
all is much more economical. % 

PROMOTING FRUITFULNESS OF TREES.—Every- 
one knows that the “sap” which gives life to the 
leaves is received through the “tap root,” and that 
which brings the fruit to perfection through the 
“lateral roots;” now, where there is a vigorous 
growth of leaves and no fruit, it is evident that there 
is some defect in the furnishing quality of the lateral 
roots, the sap root giving a superabundance of sap. 
This can be obviated thus: Let the farmer dig a 
trench (commencing some six or eight feet from the 
tree in order’that the lateral roots may receive no 
injuries) deep enough to enable him to strike ihe 
“tap root” some three or four inches from its junc- 
tion with the main portionof the tree. Cut this with 
a saw or sharp knife, fill up the excavation, and the 
good effects will be seen the following season. This 
should be done before the sap rises. 


Breap.—It is well known among physiologists that 
the tecth and bones are durable and strong in propor- 
tionas they contain one of the chemical constituents 
of lime, and that the food which contains these con- 
stituents in large quantities is best adapted to the 
formation of good teeth and strong limbs. In the 
item of bread, used in every family, a striking fact is 
exhibited: in 500 pounds of the finest flour for table 
use there are thirty pounds of these bone-forming ele- 
ments; in an equal amount of bread made of wheat, 
or prepared as above, there are eighty-five of the bone 
and tooth forming principles, hence it is not to be 
wondered at that the Scotch are the thriftiest and 
the hardiest race in the world, for they luxuriate on 
their dearly beloved oatmeal gruel, bread and cakes 
three times a day. The whole grain of Indian corn 
or wheat prepared as recommended does not fatten 
as much as fine flour, the latter having twice the 
amount of fat-forming principle; but fat is not 
strength, it does not. give endurance, toughness, 
hardness, capability of work; the whole grain of the 
Indian, wheat, rye, oats, does; and, from five to 
fifteen years of age, children should be compelled to 
make one daily meal, wholly, of one of these grains, 
prepared as above. 








SypyrY SWEENEY, aged 99, was admitted into St. 
Olave’s Workhouse recently. The old lady is re- 
markably healthy, and enjoys a fair chance of patri- 
archal existence. 

THE plant called colocasia is now attracting notice, 
from the curious observations which M. Lecoq has 
communicated to the Paris Academy concerning it. 
Without any apparent cause the plant often exhibits 
4 trembling motion, sometimes as many as 100 to 120 
vibrations being noticed per minute. ‘These undu- 
lations are strong enough to affect the neighbouring 
plants, and even, it is asserted, have caused a similar 
motion in the flower-pots. 

_ THE QUEEN’s Visit to ScoTtanp.—Her Ma- 
jesty has been exceedingly fortunate in experiencing 
most beantifnl weather, genuine Queen’s weather in 
fact, during her tour on the Scottish Borders. It 
would be impossible to over-estimate the impression 
her Visit has. produced throughout the whole dis- 
‘rict. Her affability and condescension, which were 
ever more signally shéwn, charmed all hearts, and 








the frank cheerfulness her countenance always be- 
tokened was everywhere welcomed by the lieges as a 
sign of her return to a better state of spirits than 
she has enjoyed since the death of the lamented 
Prince Consort. It is 300 years since another Queen 
visited the Borders—the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots, and this circumstance added undoubtedly 
to the éclat of the present occasion, the recollection 
of which will never be effaced from the leal-hearted 
and attached Borderers. 

READING THE QUEEN’s SprecH.—No Lord Chan- 
cellor is able to read Her Majesty’s speech from the 
Throne so well, so simply and yet so impressively, 
as the Queen herself, possibly because no young 
Englishman destined to a public career, except the 
heir to the Throne, is taught elocution in his youth. 
It is an extraordinary phenomenon in a free 
country that barristers, clergymen, and young men 
of fortune marked out for public life should be left 
to pick up elocution in their own way, and without 
teachers ; but this being for the most part the fact, 
it ought not greatly to surprise us that Her Majesty, 
who was well trained in her youth, and who has, 
moreover, a clear, sweet, and musical voice, and 
whose intonation is perfect, reads her Speech from 
the Throne, not only with more ease and dignity, 
but with more clear and distinct enunciation than 
any of her Lord Chancellors have done. 








OUR HERO. 


Ovr hero is no valiant knight, 
In trappings of the old-time days ; 
Nor is he one round whose brow white 
Are bound Fame’s glory-telling bays. 
Our hero is no corsair bold, 
Who fearlessly the ocean sails ; 
Nor yet a monarch, crowned with gold, 
Before whose frown a nation quails. 


But he is one of humble birth, 
A blind boy, seven years of age, 
For whom in vain old Mother Earth 
Spreads out her beauty-garnished page. 
A sickly little lad is he, 
With face that’s pale and very fair ; 
And ’tis a solemn sight to see, 
On face so young, such lines of care. 


Yet he ne’er murmurs at his lot, 
But patiently awaits the day 
When heav’n from this sin-stained spot, 
Shall call his spirit blest away ! 
Cc. N.S. 





GEMS. 





HATRED.—Hatred and vengeance are very different 
sentiments ; one is that of little minds, the other the 
effect of a law to which great souls are obedient. 
God avenges and does not hate. Hatred is the vice of 
narrow souls; they feedit with all their littlenesses, 
and make it the pretext of base tyrannies. 

ELEVATION OF THE MIND.—Lofty elevation of 
mind does not make one indifferent to the wants and 
sufferings of those who are below him; on the con- 
trary, as the rarified air of mountains makes distant 
objects seem nearer, so are all his fellow beings 
brought nearer to the heart of him who leoks upon 
them from the height of his wisdom. 





STATISTICS. 





MERCANTILE TonnaGE.—In her mercantile ton- 
nage Great Britain leads the world, with 7,000,000 
tons. Germany far exceeds France on this score, 
being third on thelist. In the year 1860 the United 
States had overtaken England and stood as the first 
commercial power in the world. The four years of 
war sadly reduced her merchant fleet, and now she 
ranks second, with 5,000,000 registered tonnage. 

LONGEVITY IN ENGLAND.—Among the deaths re- 
gistered in England in the year 1865, for which the 
returns have just been completed, we find that there 
were 21 men and 68 women who, when they died, were 
above a hundred years old—viz., five men and 25 
women, aged 100 ; four men and 15 women, aged 101; 
five men and 11 women, aged 102; three men and 
four women, aged 103; one man and seven women, 
aged 104 ; two men and four women, aged 105; one 
woman, aged 106; one man and one woman, aged 
110. These long-lived persons were not by any 
means equally distributed over the country. If we 
draw an irregular line across England, from the nor- 
thern extremity of Norfolk to the northern extremity 
of Cardiganshire, regulating the line by county boun- 
daries, and placing on the southern side Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Northampton- 








shire, we have a population (according to the last, 
census), of 11,229,000 on the southern side of the 
line, and 8,837,000 on the northern side. But the 
south, with its 11,000,000, had no less than 60 « 

these centenarians, and the north with its 9,000,000 
only 29. Or, if we include all persons dying in Eng- 
land in the year, aged 95 or upwards—683. in 
number—we find that the south, with its 11,000,000 
of population, had 448 of them, and the north, wit) 
its 9,000,000, had only 235, or little more than half. 
London had its share of old people; 10 women 
above 100 years old died in London in the year, and 
70 persons 95 years old or upwards. In Lancaghir: 

with a population only about an cighth less, the bills ot 
mortality showed only 27 persons of 95 years old 1 
upwards, and only four persons of 100 or upwards 





MISCELLANEOUS 





THE Sultan has invited the Emperor of Russia { 
pay him a visit at Constantinople. 

Tue Archduchess Sophia has declared her inten- 
tion to wear mourning for the Emperor Maximilian 
as long as she lives. 

Ir is calculated that Pennsylvania contains coal 
enough to supply 20,000,000 tons annually for th: 
next 650 years. 

‘“‘ CINDERELLA.”—Among the discoveries made by 
the Cambrian Society during their recent meeting 
was an old gravestone with the name “Cinderella,” 
aged 20 years, in Wormbridge churchyard. They 
had better hunt after her glass slipper. 

TURNIP PINEAPPLES.—Pineapples made from 
turnips in Paris are said to be delicions. Th 
turnips are saturated with an appropriate syrup, 
which confectioners know very well how to manu- 
fecture. The pineapple “is destined to become a 
success.” 

A DIscovERY OF AN OLD Roman Cor1n.—The 
workmen engaged upon the works of the Convales- 
cent Hospital at Meads, Eastbourne, recently found 
a Roman coin about nine feet below the surface. ‘The 
coin is a brass one, of Faustina the eldor, the wife of 
Antoninus Pius, who reigned A.b. 138 to 161, Faus- 
tina dying A.p. 141. 

INTERESTING Reiics.—A handsome pair of em 
broidered gauntlets, about 300 years old, has been 
presented to the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow by Mrs. Hamilton Gray. The interest 
attaching to the gift is explained by the circumstance 
that the gloves, which have been preserved through 
several generations by the Grays of Carntyne, 
originally belonged to Dr. Peter Lowe, the founde: 
of the corporation. 

PRESENT TO THE Kine or Bavanta.—Tho 
burgomasters of the towns of Bavarian Palatinate 
assembled a few days since to consider what present 
they should offer to the king on the occasion of his 
marriage. After a long discussion it was resolved 
that they should present to the Royal bridegroom a 
hogshead of the best wine of the Palatinaie on « 
carriage drawn by four horses, together with a golden 
goblet. 

“ HANDFISTING.”—According to Mr. Murray's 
Handbook there is a place in Scotland, Langholin, 
where marriage used to be regarded as only a tem- 
porary arrangement. I[t was called “ handiisting,” 
and by it couples were married for a year only, by 
the simple method of shaking hands. “ Hven 
persons of high rank followed this not very moral 
custom, as it is related that James, Earl of Murray, 
was handfisted here with Isabel, daughter of the Laird 
of Innes.” 

Tue Pension List.—In the Pension List lately 
issued are the following items:—Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, 6,000/.; Princess Augusta of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, 3,000/.; Duke of Cambridge, 12,0002; Prin- 
cess Mary of Teck, 5,000/.; Grown Princess of 
Prussia, 8,000/.; Princess Alice of Hesse, 6,000/. ; 
Prince of Wales, 40,000/.; Princess of Wales, 
10,0002.; Duke of Edinburgh, 15,0002; Princess 
Helena, 6,000/. The future annual charge for mem- 
bers of the Royal Family will be 111,000/. The 
pensions for naval and military services amount to 
35,000 a year. The servants of the late Queen 
Charlotte, George III., and Queen Caroline are still 
pensioners to the amount of 1,200/., but probably 
there’s not one of them who is not beaten ia point 
of age by Mary Ann Forster (now Tomes), late house- 
maid in the House of Lords, Lreland, who receives 
18/7. 0s. 10d. for loss of emoluments. A former 
whipper-in and a member of a wealthy family 
figures for 83/. as keeper of the Tennis Court. 
There are four Cabinet Ministers who when out of 
office are in the receipt of 2,000/. a year—namely, 
Mr. Disraeli, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Milner Gibson, and 
Mr. Walpole. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ross E. is liable to a prosecution for bigamy. 

A. E. N.—You cannot recover costs under a verdict of a 
farthing damages. 

H. W.—An illegitimate child is not bound to keep his 
mother, the latter being married. 

W. A. Newman.—The journal youname is not now in the 
course of publication. 

V. R.—There is a shop in Coventry Street, Haymarket, 
where you might dispose of your gold coins. 

Nxtiy.—Robert Nelson, the author of the work entitled 
“ Feasts and Festivals,” was born in 1656, and died in 1715. 

Inquirer.—The postage of a newspaper to Australia or 
America is one penny; to British Columbia twopence. 

Aswopevs.—Addresg a note to the gentleman named, at 
Ashley's Hotel, Covent Garden, or at St. James's Hall. 

Mrs. Camprast.—Address, Piccadilly, or Highgate; either 
would reach the lady through the Post. 

Wixp Ross must be a little less careless in her writing; it 
has the appearance of slovenliness ; do not form your letters 
6o slanting, and practise a great deal. 

New Bocsmeuam.—Each and all of the volumes of Taz 
Loxpon Reaper are in print,and may be obtained of the 
publisher. The price of each is 4s. 6d. 

A. Buxrox.—One partner retiring from the firm will not 
have the effect of cancelling an indenture of apprentice- 
ship. 

Hewnry.—The members of a co-operative association, en- 
rolled under the provisions of the Limited Liability Act, are 
responsible only to the amount of their shares. 

A Constant Reaper.—A will signed by the testator and 
attested by two witnesses may be gooil, although not drawn 
hy a lawyer. But why not pay a solicitor and make sure? 

Henry.—Consuit a solicitor. You can obtain the infor- 
mation sought under the equituble jurisdiction of a county 
court. 

Marx.—It is wholesome that the feet should perspire. 
Wash them in tepid water, to which add salt, or Tidman’s 
soa salt. 

Sarag.—Without doubt you can inspect the register of 

varriages of any church by application to the clerk, and by 
ie payment of a small fee. 

Joun.—You may remove the offensive smell of your 
iewly painted rooms by simply placing therein, for a night, 
s bucket of water with some hay in it. 

Gitsert.—The first President of the United States was 

eorge Washington. He was born in 1732, and died Decem- 
ber 14, 1799. A life of him was written by Washington 
irving. 

A Corresporpest sends us the following recipe for soft 
corns: Apply some cotton wool, drawn very thin, and place 
t 80 as to cover the entire parts ; renew the application daily, 

nd relief will soon be obtained. 

J. Croox.—The owner of leasehold premises, who is de- 
cicous of vesting them in the names of trustees for the 

uetit of a society, can join his own name to that of the 

ther trustees. 

Puase.—Oysters, if fresh, will have the shell firmly 

sed; if open they are dead. The small-sbelled oysters— 
viz., the Milford, Colchester, and the Pyfleet—are the best. 
rge rock oysters are most suitable for sauce. 

Mary.—As your mother’s only child you will be entitled 
to her effects at her decease. Her brother can claim nothing. 

it why does she not make a will? It would save much 
cxpense. 

Lorp Tressttiay.—Dating your letter, as you do, from 
your place in Upper Thames Street, E.C., you must know 
ull the information you require may be obtained in shipping 
agents in your trade. Again, you will find particulars adver- 
tized in the cheap daily papers every day. 

J. Patmer.—A good and healthful substitute for coffes 
may be made from scalded rye and carrots chopped and 
browned in the oven, in the proportion of two parts of the 

ormer to one of the latter; a few kernels of good coffee 
roasted with it will impart a perfect coffee aroma. 

Harry B.—Your writing is too crude and school-boyish ; 
vou might however improve it by practice, studying from a 

ypy-book containing printed set copies, or what would be 
better still take afew lessons from a good master; by this 
method you might in time iit yourself for a clerkship. 

Lity.—1. To take stains out of silk: To 2 oz. of spirits of 
wine add 1 oz. of French chalk, 5 oz. of tobecco-pipe clay, 
(inely powdered, make it into rolls about the length of a fin- 
wer, and let them dry, apply to the stain either dry or wet, 
aud afterwards brush the part 2. To clean silk: Take 3 lb. 











of honey, the same of soft-soap, 2 wine-glasses of gin, 3 
gills of boiling water. mix, and let it stand a short time ; 
spread the silk on a clean table with’a cloth under it (there 
must be no gathers). dip a brush into the mixture, and rab 
the silk well, especially where there are stains or spots, 
then with a spoage wet the whole breadth and rub gently; 
rinse the silk in cold soft water, hang it up to drain, and 
iron damp. 3. Handwriting too small to allow of a clear 
formation of the letters, but practice and care would remedy 
this defect. - 

A. G.—Registered letters must be posted half an hour pre- 
vious to the ordinary ones, but are received at the General 
Post Office, and at the chief district and branch offices in 
London, up to the latest time for posting, on payment of an 
additional fee of 4d. 
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branches, and the spreading beech affords its kindly shade, 
to feel the velvet turf benoath our feet, and hear the sweet 
songsters singing their morning hymn, the magpie’s note 
far above them all? It causes our hearts to gush forth in 
adoration and titude towards the Maker and Giver of al 
things, and inclines us to kindlier feelings towards our fa}. 
low creatures through the remainder of the day. 
Ametia.—Smiles are among the cheapest and yet richest 
luxuries of life, not the mere retraction of the lips, and the 
exhibition of two pearly rows of masticators—mastiffs 
hyenas, &c., are proficient in that, nor the more cold, forma! 
smile of politeness, that plays over the features like moon- 
light on @ glacier; but the real genial smile that proceeds 
direct from the heart like a sunbeam out of a cloud, and 
which lights up the whole face, and shines brightly into 
ther heart that needs its kindly influence. 





W. Rossrtson.—This corresp is 
How can we possibly be posed to be acquainted with the 
shops in all the provincial towns in England? Do you not 
know any person residing in the town to whom youcan 
write? 

Smmpson.—Before beginning to study law you should ac- 
quire a good English education—in other words, you should 
thoroughly master all the English branches, such as arith- 
metic, geagraphy, grammar, history, &c., and in addition 
gain some knowledge of Latin. 

Hereert Garye.—From your description we cannot tell 
the precise nature of your complaint. It may be constitu- 
tional nervous debility, or a deranged stomach or liver. Your 
best course would be to apply to the medical officer of the 
nearest dispensary. We do not believe in quack advice. 

One rv a Smawy Dirricutty.—There is no difficulty in clean- 
ing a water-cask. Scour the inside well out with water and 
sand, and afterwards apply a quantity of charcoal dust. 
Another and a better method is to rinse them with a strong 
solution of oil, vitriol, and water, which entirely deprives 
them of their fouluess. 

Fanny.—Dried fruit may be protected from worms by 
patting away with it « little bark sassafras (a large handful 
toa bushel). This will protect it for years from those trou- 
blesome little insects which so often destroy hundreds of 
— iu @ single season. The remedy is cheap and 
simple. 





BE GENTLE TO THY HUSBAND. 


Be gentle; there are hours when he 
By anxious care is by 

And shadows deep lie in his brow, 
By business trials crossed. 


Be gentle; ‘tis for you he toils, 
And thinks, and strives to gain 
Home comforts and home happiness— 
Don't let him strive in vain. 


Be gentle; though some hasty word 
Should fall, it was not meant, 

A smile, a kind word, will recall, 
And many more prevent. 


Be gentle; oh, "twill soothe much care, 
And make each barden light, 

A gentle tone will smooth the brow, 
And draw an answer bright. 


Be gentle; though it may seem hard 
To check an angry word; 
Yet try, for it will surely bring 
A full and rich reward. 8. B. J. 


James CLeLanp.—We are obliged to this correspondent for 
his offer, but his exercise in composition, judging from the 
specimen enclosed, are certainly not up to the mark neces- 
sary for publieation. A man may travel throughout the 
world, and see all that is to be seen, and not possess the 
descriptive power necessary to give his experiences on paper. 

Aonus.—The ivory nat tree is found in South America, 
and belongs to the palm tribe. The natives use it in build- 
ing their huts. and from the nuts they make butt and 


A Sorprer.—Sir Robert Napier, the selected General-in- 
Chief of the Abyssini pedition, and Co der-in- 
Chief at Bombay, is not a member of the well-known writing 
and fighting family of that name, the Napiers of Merchistoun. 
He is an officer of the Indian Amy, and served with distinc. 
tion during the Indian Matiny and in the Ohinese expedi- 
tion. The general was a military member of the Supreme 
Council of India, an appoint t he resigned to accept the 
less lucrative but more congenial one of Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay. ‘ 

THomms.—The bassoon is a musical wind instrument made 
of wood, and played by means of a bent. mouth-piece and 
reed. I[t is supposed to have beon introduced into England 
by Handel as a kind of help to the hautboy, which it so 
nearly resembles in tone as to make it the natural baes of 
that instrument. The compass of the bassoon extends 
from double B flat up to B flat in alt, three octaves, includ- 
ing all the intermediate semitones except B natural. When 
the bassoon ascends very high the notes are generally 
written in the tenor clef. 

QUILLDRIVER.—1. Take a stee! to New York, 
which will cost you, if you find your own provisions, 4 —if 
not, 10/. From there you would have to proceed by wagon 
train across the Rocky Mountains. @ do not think it 
would be prudent for any person to ages the journey 
with « less sum than 50/., and scarcely with that sum; 
for, having reached the end of your journey, it is probable 
that you would have to wait months before you could realize 
enough to exist upon. 2. The price of all the necessary im- 
plements you may obtain from any ironmonger. (aad. 
writing very good.) 


R. L., seventeen, 5 ft. 7 in., fair, good tempered, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be about the same age, tall, fair, 
and ladylike. 

W. J.C. and J. L. “W. J. C.,” nineteen, and “J. 1.,” 
eighteen, 5ft.4in. Respondents must be about seventeen, 
good looking, and fair. 

Avve K., twenty-one, and thoroughly domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be kind, fond of home, and respectable 
(Handwriting pretty and ladylike.) 

ALBERT, twenty-two, 5 ft. ¥in., good looking, fond of home, 
and has money. Respondent must be respectably ted 
good looking, and have money; a Protestant preferred. 

F. W. D., twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 in., fair complexion, and an 
assistant brewer, with 120/. a year. Respondent must be 
about sixteen or eighteen, dark, and ladylike. 

A. W. (Limerick), twenty-seven, 6 ft, dark complexion, 
and in receipt of a fairincome. Respondent must be good 
looking, not over twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, good 
figure, and well informed. 

Bacnu.or, middle age, good musician, and an income of 
701. Respondent must not be less than forty, single, or s 
widow without children, tall, stout, with a comfortabie home, 
and a small income. 

Exo, D. and Harrgter D. “Emma D.,” tall, fair, good 
looking, and thoroughly domesticated, but no money. 
“ Harriet D.,” medium height, and dark hair and eyes. Ke- 














various trinkets. Of late years the nuts have been brought 
into other countries, where they are formed into all sorts of 
fancy articles. 

C. S.—Special licences for marriages are granted by virtue 
of a dispensing power exercised by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, formerly by the Pope. Fees amounting to 
about thirty guineas are charged for a special licence. The 
marriage can be solemnized at any hour of the day or 
night, and “in any meet and convenient place.” 

A Lire at Staxe.—We certainly think that anyone having 
been convicted of receiving stolen goods, knowing them to 
be stolen, ought to be debarred from the privilege of serving 
onajury. But do not accept our opinion. Ask the judge, 
if you are summoned, and tell him your grievance—if the 
case be your own. 

H. H. J. H.—You cannot obtain a free passage to the 
United States. You may, however, obtain one (finding your 
own provisions) for 4/.; or inclusive of provisions, 10/. Emi- 
grants are sent free, under certain rules, to the British 
Colonies. Apply at the Government Emigration Office, 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

J. Wattack.—Yoa are right; an order has lately been 
issued limiting the number of soldiers allowed to marry to 7 
percent. of the whole establishment of a corps, and further 
requiring that no man shall obtain such permission who 
is uot in possession of a good-conduct badge. The privileges 
of married soldiers are always greatly increased. 

Mary.—Botany formerly implied a knowledge of the na- 
ture, uses, and cultivation of the various plants; but asa 
modern science it chiefly applies to the classitication of 
plants, or that systematic arrangement by which, from 
general marks or characters, the botanist is enabled first to 
trace the class, next the order, then the genus, and lastly 
the species to which any plant belongs. 

JonatTH ix.—The word “ Yankee " is supposed to have ori- 
ginated in the following manner: The Aborigines of Ame- 
rica were unable to call the settlers from England “ Eng- 
lish,” but pronounced the word “ Yangees,” which was 
afterwards corrupted into “ Yankees,” and it is now the 
cant term applied to our cousins on the other side of the 
water. 

Revsen.—The beauties of nature are generally best appre- 
ciated by early risers. What is so delightful as to wander 
forth ere the dew is off the grass, when the sun is just 
appearing above the hills in the East, and to pass through 
the woods where the majestic oak spreads its stately 
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fond of music and poetry. 

Mavupe Cariton by —* Herbert Stanley.” 

Po.ty by—“H. A.,” tall, fair hair, blue eyes, and an in- 
come of 100/.; and—“ William K.,” 5 ft. 10 in., good looking, 
dark moustache and whiskers, and a esman. 

Exaa by—“ W. B.,” seventeen, 5 ft. 7 in., fair, good look- 
ing, and a tradesman's son; and—“ W. H. 0O.," twenty-00e, 
light carly hair, blue eyes, good looking, and in a first-class 
situation. 

Esora, Isoipu, Exstm, and Dora by—“J. T.,” twenty-four, 
dark brown hair, affectionate, and steady. 
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